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and influence should impose, adopt your views|bably the first man who had ever dared to con- 
and aid your efforts. A few of the wise andjtradict the autocract. He said, ‘ Dr. Jenner, 
good form a grateful counterpoise to the many your feelings must be delightful. The con- 
of the frivolous and evil-disposed; and, with) sciousness of having so much benefited your 
the assistance of such, the toiling mind is| race must be a never-failing source of pleasure, 
strengthened for its work of love, and a tithing and I am happy to think that you have received 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Life of Edward Jenner, M.D. &c. &c. 
By John Baron, M.D. F.R.S. &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1838. Colburn. 

Ir a man slay, or cause to be slain, even a few 

thousands of his fellow creatures, his deeds 


are written in books, and his name descends 
to posterity among the glorious warriors and 
conquerors who have adorned humanity. On 
the other hand, it has been declared, though 
apparently without making much impression, 





of the inventions and designs brought for-|the thanks, the applause, and the gratitude of 
ward to increase the happiness of mankind, |the world.’ I replied to his majesty that my 
are enabled to emerge from opposition and | feelings were such as he described, and that I 


obscurity and brighten into day. 


had received the thanks and the applause, but 
Dr. Baron gives us a faithful description of/ not the gratitude of the world. 


His face 


that the individual who caused two blades jall the discoverer of the salutary cowpock had |flushed ; he said no more, but my daring 


of grass to grow where only one grew before, | to undergo in this way. Caricatured, laughed |seemed to give displeasure. 


In a short time, 


deserved infinitely more of his species. But,|at, abused, the theme of detraction, held to| however, he forgot it, and gave me a trait of 
what shall we say of a person who has saved|be undeserving of a seat in college among!character which shewed both great goodness of 


more lives than ever hero sacrificed; and) learned doctors; and excluded, for the sake of|heart and knowledge of human nature. 


My 


caused thousands of families to be reared in| jobbing patronage, even from that Public! inquiries respecting lymphatic diseases, and 
entire happiness where before only disease and | Board which was established for the propaga-|tubercles, and pulmonary consumption, had 
death swept away their ranks, and consigned | tion of vaccination throughout the British em-|reached the ears of the grand duchess. She 
the fondest hopes of parents to the untimely pire, he held on the much impugned, but) was present, and requested me to detail to her 


grave ? 


| even tenor of his way ; and though he had little | brother, the emperor, what I had formerly said 
One cannot contemplate the discovery of | more than the prophet’s usual honours at home, | to her imperial highness. 


In the course of my 


Dr. Jenner and its incalculable effects upon the | he had the satisfaction to see that his immortal | remarks I became embarrassed. She observed 


condition of mankind, without being lost in| discovery was appreciated and adopted in every | this, and so did the emperor. 
admiration. It is as if some mighty and, 


supernatural Power had limited the dominion 


ordinary benefactor of his race was en-| lous infection. 


quarter of the globe, from Indus to the pole. 


* Dr. Jenner,’ 


‘said she, you do not tell my brother what you 
It is not our province to enter upon the|have to say so accurately as you told me.” I 
of the tyrant before whom all must finally bow, | question, still, to a certain degree, undeter-| excused myself by saying that I was not accus- 
and prescribed bounds to preserve the young! mined, how far the vaccine may be a less sure|tomed to speak in such a presence. His majesty 
and helpless from perishing. Yet this extra-| preservation against smallpox than the vario-|grasped me by the hand, and held me for some 


Cases undoubtedly there are, in| time, not quitting me till my confidence was 


countered by every species of opposition. which smallpox occur after the cowpock ; and | restored by this warm-hearted and kind expres- 


Gibes and ridicule were his daily portion ; and, 


of distinctions (which could confer no distinc- 
tion on him, though creditable to the grateful 
sense of the givers), and of pecuniary remu- 
neration by parliament to the amount of what 
a well-feed London physician, in full practice, 
will receive in two years, were assailed as most 
undeserved and wasteful extravagance. And 
80 it too invariably is with every plan brought 
forward for the benefit of society, or of any 
of its suffering classes. The timid question 
its practicability, the easy-natured its efficacy, 
the envious its originality, the malignant its 
motive, and the interested its impulse, spirit, 
object, and value. To listen to this mass of 
Opposition, begotten as surely as any proposal 
is offered for the improvement and advantage 
of men, it might be imagined that generous, 
or patriotic, or humane principles, had no 
existence on earth ; but that every thing, every 
action, every exertion, must proceed from cold 
selfishness or base scheming. It is wonderful 
that any great project should ripen under such 
circumstances ; and, assuredly, strong enthusi- 
asm 1s necessary to carry the projector through 
the persecutions to which the best of purposes 
are exposed. ‘To desire the welfare of your 
fellow men, and to adopt measures to attain 
it, is to set yourself up as a mark for every 
hand to pelt and every tongue to revile. Thus 
life is spent amid turmoil and assaults, and, 
should success crown your labours, the thank. 
ful world rewards them with a statue or a 
stone. 

It is fortunate wlien some kindred minds 
appreciate and cheer you on; and when some, 
possessed of station and influence, who enter- 
‘al a true sense of the duties which station 


|the same after smallpox. 
when the voice of nations most inadequately | 
acknowledged his services, the paltry grants | 





But they are com-|sion of his consideration.” 


This circumstance 


paratively rare, the disease is generally much | gave Dr. Jenner much satisfaction.” 


modified, and it may be urged that the original 
disorder has been imperfect. But let us glance 
around us, and with every objection which in- 
genuity may suggest, can there remain a single 


sceptical opinion as to the prodigious effects of 


vaccination in the saving of infant life? If we 
read history or biography, and observe how the 
heirs of crowns and coronets were destroyed by 
the ravages of smallpox, till, of numerous off- 
springs, one branch in a whole generation was 
not left to perpetuate the genealogical tree ; and 
if we only look at the state of large families in 
the present day, with often hardly a gap to 
distress a parent’s heart, we will then feel what 
we owe to the memory of Edward Jenner, 
whose provincial tomb at Berkeley, with Baily’s 
breathing statue, is a shrine worthy of pilgrim- 
age and prayer, far beyond all that ever saint 
or sinner earned from the credulity and super- 
stition of the innumerable hosts of fools and 
fanatics since the creation of the world. 

We regret to see it stated that, notwith- 
standing the experience of vaccination, the 
smallpox is more prevalent in London at this 
hour than it has been for years. The cause 
we cannot ascertain, but the journals say that 
in ove hospital alone the reception of patients 
has this year amounted to four hundred and 
thirty-six. Surely this ought not tobe. We 
shall now make a few selections from Dr. Baron’s 
second volume, the first having appeared before. 
When the royal heads of Europe were here in 
1814, Dr. Jenner was presented to the Emperor 
of Russia, and the following is a notice of the 
meeting : 

*¢ The account of his interview with the em- 
peror I insert very nearly in his own words. 
‘I was very graciously received, and was pro- 


| 





A little further on we read : 

‘* Though the potentates did not, either in 
their individual capacity when in England, or 
when assembled in congress at Vienna, confer 
any mark of distinction on the author of 


vaccination, some of their subjects did, never- 


theless, bear him nobly in their memory, and 
testify their admiration in the manner recorded 
in the following characteristic document. I 


give it exactly as it was sent, convinced that all 


will respect the feelings which incited the 
warm-hearted inhabitants of Briinn to bring 
the historical recollections of their country, the 
renowned deeds of their ancestors, into close 
alliance with the honour they were anxious to 
bestow on the inhabitant of another land, 
whose only claim to their veneration and 
esteem formed a striking contrast to the great 

events to which their letter alludes. The im- 

perfect English, interspersed with half Latin 

and half German idioms, though it may raise a 

smile on the cheek of some fastidious critic, has 

added, in my mind, a deeper interest to the 
communication. 

“70 the Right Honourable Physician Ed- 
ward Jenner, Discoverer of the Cowpock, 
the greatest Benefactor of Mankind, at Lon- 
don. 

‘€ Most Honourable Doctor, —At the most 
distant frontier of East Germany, in a country 
where the Romain’s army two thousand years 
before triumphing, and 444 the savages Huns 
under the commande of Attila, and 791 the 
Emperor Charles, the Huns with success com- 
batting, passed, and where the Swedes under 
Gustav the Great 1615 have made tremble the 
ground of the country by the thousands of 


cannons, and there where even 1740 the Prus- 
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sians and 1805 the French warriors victorious 
appeared, in that remarkable country had the 


| 


some rumours of failures in vaccination, came 
up to the doctor with great eagerness, and said, 


vaccined youth from Briinn, with the most} ‘Sha’n’t us have a general inoculation now ?’* 
cordial sentiments of gratitude to thee, a con-| Both these anecdotes he used to relate in per- 


stant monument with thine breast-piece in the | fect good-humour. 


On another occasion, when 


65th year of thine age erected, even in the! travelling with him towards Rockhampton, the 
same time as the great English nation, by her! residence of his nephew, Dr. Davies, he ob- 
constancy and intrepidity, rendered the liberty | served, ‘It was among these shady and tangled 
of the whole Europa, and as the greats regents /| lanes that I first got my taste for natural his- 


Alexandre and William passed through that! tory.’ 
country. Accept generously, great man, that| Phipps, his first vaccinated patient. 


A short time afterwards we passed 
‘Oh! 


feeble sign of veneration and gratitude; and| there is poor Phipps,’ he exclaimed, ‘ I wish 


Heaven may conserve your life to the most 


you could see him; he has been very unwell 


remote time; and every year, in the presence | lately, and I am afraid he has got tubercles in 


of many thousand habitants, a great feast|the lungs. 


He was recently inoculated for 


near that temple is celebrated for the discovery | smallpox, I believe for the twentieth time, 


of vaccine. 


We will us estimate happy, if we|and all without effect.’ 


At a subsequent visit 


can receive few lignes to prove us the sure re-| (Oct. 1818), I found lying on his table a plan 
ception of that letter. Most honourable doctor, | of a cottage. ‘ Oh,” said he, ‘ that is for poor 


yours most obedient servants, 

Medicine Doctor R1ncoutnt1, physician. 

§ first surgeon and vacciner of 
e CLAVIGER, ) Vaccine Institution at Briinn. 

*« Briinn in Moravia, the 20th October. 

“A drawing of the * monument,’ as it 
is called, accompanied this letter. In the 
centre of the temple the bust of Jenner stands 
upon a pedestal, on which is the following 
inscription :— 


«* Divo Anglo 
Eduardo Jenner, 
LXV. 


tatis ejus Anno 
Vaccinata Brunensis 
Juventus 
MDCCCXIV.” 

A few anecdotes will fit our purpose, and, 
we trust, amuse our readers: ; 

*“ During his residence at Berkeley he 
acted frequently as a magistrate. I found him 
one day sitting with a brother justice in a 
narrow, dark, tobacco-flavoured room, listening 
to parish business of various sorts. The door 
was surrounded by a scolding, brawling mob. 
A fat overseer of the poor was endeavouring to 
moderate their noise; but they neither heeded 
his authority nor that of their worships. 
There were women swearing illegitimate child- 
ren, others swearing the peace against drunken 
husbands, and able-bodied men demanding 
parish relief to make up the deficiency in their 
wages. The scene altogether was really curi- 
ous ; and when I considered who was one of the 
chief actors, and saw the effect which the mal- 
administration of a well-intended statute pro- 
duced, I experienced sensations which would have 
been altogether sorrowful had there not been 
something irresistibly ludicrous in many of the 
minor details of the picture. He said to me, ‘Is 
not this too bad? Iam the only acting magistrate 
in this place, and I am really harassed to death. 
I want the lord-lieutenant to give me an as- 
sistant; and I have applied for my nephew, 
but without success.’ On this visit he shewed 
me the hide of the cow that afforded the matter 
which infected Sarah Nelmes: and from which 
source he derived the virus that produced the 
disease in his first patient, Phipps. The hide 
hung in the coach-house: he said, ‘ What shall 
Ido withit?’ Ireplied, ‘Send it to the British 
Museum.’ The cow had been turned out to 
end her days peaceably at Bradstone, a farm 
near Berkeley. 
of his discovery on some of his sapient towns- 
folk. One lady, of no mean influence among 
them, met him soon after the publication of his 
‘Inquiry.’ She accosted him in this form, and 
in the true Gloucestershire dialect. ‘ So, your 
book is out at last. Well! I can tell you that 
there be’ant a copy sold in our town; nor 
sha’n’t neither, if I can help it.’ On another 
occasion, the same notable dame having heard 





y |this occasion. 
He talked of the first effects | 





Phipps; you remember him: he has a mi- 
serable place to live in; I am about to give 
him another. He has been very ill, but is now 
materially better.’ This cottage was built, 
and its little garden laid out and stocked with 
roses. from his own shrubbery, under his per- 
sonal superintendence. I may now mention 
some incidents of a different character. The 
celebrated Charles James Fox, during a re- 
sidence at Cheltenham, had frequent inter- 
course with Jenner. His mind had been a 
good deal poisoned as to the character of cow- 
pox by his family physician, Moseley. In his 
usual playful and engaging manner, he said 
one day to Jenner, ‘ Pray, Dr. Jenner, tell me 
of this cowpox that we have heard so much 
about :—What is it like?’ ‘ Why, it is ex. 
actly like the section of a pearl on a rose-leaf.’ 
This comparison, which is not less remarkable 
for its accuracy than for its poetic beauty, 
struck Mr. Fox very forcibly. He laughed 
heartily, and praised the simile. It has been 
seen that, notwithstanding the personal influ- 
ence that Dr. Jenner had with foreign states, 
he had next to none at home. He never suc- 
ceeded in procuring an appointment for any of 
his relatives or friends. He mentioned that all 


relish of Baillie for the ease, and liberty, and 
leisure of a country life, when he first escaped 
from the toil, and effort, and excitement of his 
professional duties in London. Duntisbourne 
stands in rather a picturesque situation; the 
house overhangs a deep wooded dell, and jg 
fronted on the opposite bank by the church and 
hamlet of Edgworth. The ramifications of this 
dell are intricate and beautiful ; but there was 
little else in the doctor’s vicinity to gratify the 
eye. Every thing wore an aspect of cheerful. 
ness to him; and whether he was traversing 
the bleak summit of the Cotswolds, or taking 
his pastime in the more cultivated domains of 
Pimbery or Oakeley, he was equally happy and 
equally buoyant.” 

To conclude, in the words of the biographer— 

‘If we look at the origin of this discovery, 
from its first dawning in his youthful mind at 
Sodbury, and trace it through its subsequent 
stages —his meditations at Berkeley— his sug. 
gestions to his great master, John Hunter 
his conferences with his professional brethren 
in the country——his hopes and fears, as his 
inquiries and experiments encouraged or de. 
pressed his anticipations— and, at length, the 
triumphant conclusion of more than thirty 
years’ reflection and study, by the successful 
vaccination of his first patient, Phipps; we 
shall find a train of preparation never ex. 
ceeded in any scientific enterprise; and, in 
some degree, commensurate with the great 
results by which it has been followed. In the 
space of a very few years, the fruit of this 
patient and persevering investigation was en- 
joyed in every quarter of the globe; and the 
rapidity of its dissemination attests alike the 
universality of the pestilence, and the virtue of 
|the agent by which it was in many places sub- 
| dued, mitigated, extirpated. On the other 
!side, let us remember his trials, his morti- 
fications, the attempts to depreciate his dis. 
covery and to check its progress, together with 
the personal injuries which he endured from 
those who affected to do him honour, and we 
shall find many things to counterbalance the 





his attempts to get a living for his nephew! homage and gratitude which he derived from 


George had failed, though addressed to quarters 
where they might, without presumption, have 
been expected to have met with attention and 
success. This neglect hurt him deeply. He 
once said to me, *‘ This ought to be known. 
You must give them a hard one; and I will 
find an eagle’s quill and whet the nib for you.’t 
I never saw him more happy than in spending 
some days with Dr. Baillie at Duntisbourne, 
near Cirencester, in the summer of 1820. He 
had much recovered from the impression left 
by the death of Mrs. Jenner; and all the 
recollections of his youth, his intercourse with 
Mr. Hunter, together with many of the re- 
markable incidents which were connected with 
his own life, formed animating themes for con- 
versation. ‘The scenes around them, also, in 
the vicinity of the place (Cirencester) where he 
had first gone to school, and where he used to 
grope for fossils in the oolitic formation, sup- 
plied him with many associations of long-past 
years. I spent one of the days with them on 
They passed their time in the 
free and unreserved interchange of their 
thoughts and their experience. It was cheer- 
ing to see the great London physician mounted 
on his little white horse, riding up and down 
the precipitous banks in the vicinity of his 
house, or trotting through the green lanes, and 
opening the gates, just after the manner of any 
Cotswold squire. Nothing could exceed the 





* «« J. e. small-pox inoculation.” _ 
t ‘ His favourite eagle had just died.” 


other sources. Under all these changes, he 
sustained the equanimity and consistency of 
his character ; humble when lauded and eulv- 
gised, patient and forbearing when suffering 
wrong; and, if it be an assured sign of a 
worthy and generous spirit to be amended by 
distinction and renown, no man ever gave 
stronger proofs of possessing such a spirit. 
Again, we have to view him in the character of 
a physician, exercising all the resources of 8 
painful and anxious profession with extra- 
ordinary humanity, ability, and perseverance; 
cultivating his beautiful taste for natural his- 
tory and all the poetry of life, in connexion 
with labours so arduous and important. While 
interpreting nature, he enjoyed a pleasure sur- 
passed by none of his predecessors ; but he did 
not rest there, and might have exclaimed with 
the great Linneus, ‘ O quam contemta res est 
homo nisi supra humana se erexerit !’” 





Germany ; the Spirit of her History, Literature, 
Social Condition, and National Economy, 
&c. &c. By Bisset Hawkins, M.D. F.R-S. 
&ec. 8vo. pp.475. London, 1838. Parker. 


Tuts volume is to be prized more for its sub- 
stance than for the manner in which it has been 
put together. It contains a mass of useful 
formation, but is neither well arranged nor wel 
digested ; and, in short, the labour of the author 
is more apparent than his ease, and the conse- 
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the most interesting subjects which are brought 
forward. 

Such a work we feel it to be more expedient 
to describe than to criticise, and we shall, there- 
fore, set out by stating that a general retrospect 
of German history occupies forty pages; a geo- 
graphical and statistical view, with notes on the 
mediatised princes, nobility, &c., forty more; 
a biographical and critical sketch of literature, 
about seventy pages; artists, a few brief pages ; 
the progress of literature and the modern press, 
afew more; religion, twenty pages; education, 
twenty; prisons, &c., above thirty; mineral 
waters, &c., about thirty; orders of knight- 
hood, reflections on political and social condi- 
tion, censorship and the law of literary property, 


gedians, whilst he imitated the Cato of Ad- 
dison. In these palmy days, our professor as- 
sumed a proportionate degree of presumption 
and conceit. He legislated for the literary 
world with a dictatorial air; but into the 
nature of man, where alone the laws of cri- 
ticism are seated, he never deigned to cast a} 
glance. Aristotle he misunderstood, and his | 


SS LS 
their object, the time assumed the character 
of a new era. The relics of old German 
painting were brought out from obscurity, and 
welcomed with enthusiasm. The Gothic 
architecture, regarded as a mysterious mani- 
festation of the Catholic spirit, was worshipped 
in all its remains. The quaint ditties of the 
Minnesingers were heard on every lip. Not 





and anecdotes of newspapers, are glanced at or 
treated of to the end of three hundred pages. | 
The rest are devoted, separately, to Austria, | 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, Brunswick, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, and the stnaller States 
into which the German empire is subdivided ; 
and some notes and tables finish the whole. 

In making our selections to exhibit the way 


imitation of the French was clumsy and im-|only at home, but abroad, all records of the 
perfect. From 1756 to 1763, Germany was! faith and devotion of the chivalric ages were 
disturbed by the Seven Years’ War, during|eagerly sought for, and appropriated to the 
which Frederic the Great frequently occupied | purposes of the school. Italy saw poetical 
Saxony, and held his court at Leipsic. Al-| pilgrims arrive to do homage to its pictorial 
though this sovereign was more a Frenchman |treasures. The dramas of Calderon were 
than a German, still he condescended some. | translated, and studied with a religious fer- 
times to notice his own language, and he en-|vour ; Shakspere, also, though his genius, 
couraged Gottsched, who was called to court to! which, if it was not exclusively Christian, 


represent German literature. Here, as an 
avowed admirer of the French, Gottsched 
found himself, of course, at home, and was 
delighted to support the predilections of the 
king by his learned authority. He was re- 
warded by some French verses of the latter, in 
which he was entitled the Swan of Saxony. 


\like that of his Spanish contemporary, still 
belonged exclusively to a Christian age, met 
| with unreserved and enthusiastic acknow- 
ledgement. Herder and his friends had already 
wandered, far and wide, amongst the Hebrews, 
| Spaniards, and old English, and had brought 
manifold treasures back to their German home. 


in which Dr. Hawkins has managed his matter, | Goethe has left us a highly amusing account of | But, they had had no other object than that of 
we shall turn to his pages on literature, as being| the first visit which he paid to Gottsched. By | discovering genius, wherever and under what- 
most congenial to our publication. He says—| mistake he was ushered into the dressing-room |ever form it existed. The members of the 

“ The modern literature of Germany may be| of the professor, who, ss he entered, clapped on | Romantic School, on the other hand, set out 
said to commence with Gottsched, who was born| his wig with great despatch, then boxed his|with the end and aim of poetically re-establish- 


in the year 1700, and who died in 1766. He 
was educated at Kinigsberg, where he took the! 


blundering valet’s ear with one hand, and re- 
ceived his guest with the other. Gottsched’s 


jing Catholicism. They were devoted to the 


cause of a hierarchy, and laboured to give a 


degree of Master of Philosophy, in 1723. Hej|system of criticism is particularly open to the theocratical form to the general government. 


was shortly afterwards obliged to quit Prussia, | 
where his stature exposed him to the risk of| 
being forced to enter the ranks of the King of | 
Prussia’s giant-grenadiers. He took refuge at | 
Leipsic, and was elected professor at the uni-) 
versity there, in the year 1730. Gottsched | 


claimed the character of an universal genius, | 
which he was far from being able to support. | 
He attempted to play at once the philosopher, | 
the grammarian, the critic, and the poet. But | 
he survived his own fame, and is now consigned | 
to a degree of oblivion which he certainly does 


not deserve. In estimating his services as an 
author, it must be remembered that he had all 
possible disadvantages to contend with; his 
language was only just emerging from barbar- 
ism; he had no national models to mould or 
guide him; and the age in which he lived 
shewed no signs of vigorous life. It was a) 
period of transition, of which the peculiarity is 
a want of character. He introduced a more 
cultivated style, attacked pedantic extremes, 
and excited universal controversy. But he did 
not occupy himself with style and form exclu- 
sively; he may be said to have founded the 
periodical literature ; he encouraged numerous | 
young authors, and placed the learned world on 
« better footing with the booksellers. With 
the assistance of a number of scholars, whom he 
had gradually gathered around him, he pub- 
lished a translation of Bayle, whose work, from 
its free and novel cast, produced a great sensa- 
tion in Germany. Though a grave professor, 
he did not disdain to interfere with the theatre, 
and his criticism succeeded in driving away the 
Merry-Andrew (Hanswurst) from the stage. 
A Leipsic lady assisted his reforming career by 
the introduction of feeble translations from the 
French. The influence of the pseudo-classic 
rules of France on the German drama lasted 
till the criticism of Lessing demolished it at a 
blow, and rushed unfortunately to an opposite 
a. The period of Gottsched’s glory was 
rep the twentieth and fortieth years of the 
~y century. At that time a host of scholars, 
: living at Leipsic, surrounded him like a 
amily. His lady was infected with the mania 


charge of superficiality and weakness.” 

Hagedorn and Haller are next discussed, and 
Dr. H. runs through the catalogue of Bodmer 
(the translator of Milton), Breitinger (a writer 
in polite literature), J. E. Schlegel (the dra- 
matist), Gellert (the fabulist), Lessing, Men- 
delsohn, Winkelman, Klopstock, Wieland, 
Herder, Buerger, Schiller, Goethe, W. Von 
Schlegel, Frederick Schlegel, Tieck, Wacken- 
roder, Novalis, Gérres, Kleist, Heru, Hoffman, 
Koerner, Uhland, Chamisso, Heine, Grill- 
parzer, Richter, and many more, whom it were 
tedious to mention. We quote a passage from 
this enumeration, which we think likely enough 
to involve our countryman in a tough German 
controversy, should the press of that country 
take any notice of his remarks :— 

** The Romantic School may be looked upon 
as a reaction against a preceding extreme. 
Goethe and Schiller had half disowned 
Christianity,—the latter indirectly, the for- 
mer by an overt attack. They both looked 
upon it with indifference, if not with repug- 


This has been their main and leading principle. 
‘They may have been, to some extent, uncon. 
scious of it at first, and many may have de- 
serted it on fully discovering its tendency, 
|but this does not invalidate the general state- 
ment. However, the Romantic School was 
not actuated to such an extent by party princi- 
ples, as to be blind to all which did not further 
\its particular objects. Indeed, it was the 
|first to make generally known the profundity 
‘of Goethe’s genius ; and it was only when he 
refused to give a Christian character to his 
| productions, that the indignation of Novalis 
| was roused against him,—that Frederic Schle- 
‘gel called him a German Voltaire, —and that 
jhis brother William pronounced him a heathen 
| converted to Mahometanism, a creed for which, 
strange to say, Goethe is known to have enter- 
tained a decided predilection. The founders 
and most active members of the romantic 
school were the Schlegels, Frederic and Wil- 
jliam, Tieck, and Novalis.” 

As a set-off and variety to our literary ex- 


nance, as incompatible with their esthetical| tracts, we conclude with one of the most 
theories. At any rate, to whatever extent) curious stat ts we re ber to have read, 
they may have rejected its form, the fact is| It relates to the administration of the govern- 
undeniable, that its spirit found no place in|ment in Prussia; and certainly a more re- 
their works. A grand @bject of Goethe's en-|markable, minute, and inquisitorial system of 
deavours appears to have been, to escape from/ examination for office never was revealed. 
its influence; and he would seem to have com-\ Were a similar process applied in England, 





|to shew that he had succeeded. 





of the day, and translated the French tras 


posed many of his works, and more particularly 
his Roman elegies, and some of his epigrams, 
Under such 
circumstances a reaction was inevitable. The} 
cold, remote, and artistic theories which he| 
exclusively favoured, could not find access to 
men of impassioned natures and ardent ima- 
ginations, for they were enthusiastically de- 
voted to the present, from the impressions of 
which he sought to fly. He wished to be 
thought a Greek, but they were Christians 
and could not forget it. They recognised the 
beauty of the classic world, but regarded it as 
something foreign and afar off, and looked for 
creative inspiration and more genial im- 
pressions to the works of modern art. They 
left Greece aud Rome for the Christian mid- 





dle ages. As soo’ as they had proclaimed 


we firmly believe that more than nine-tenths of 
our ministers, ambassadors, employés, attachés, 
secretaries, clerks, and whole race of officials, 
would be instanter reduced to the private 
walks of life: and we do not mean to add that 
it would be at all easy to supply their places 
with men who could undergo this sort of Prus- 
sian exercise. 

“In the selection and recompense of its 
servants, the Prussian government is particu. 
larly prudent. As before stated, a university 
education is necessary for all candidates for the 
higher posts; rank is not all preferred; the 
salaries are moderate; and instead of giving 
pensions to superannuated officials, it obliges 
the successor to pay out of his salary a fixed 
portion to the former incumbent during his 
lifetime. The following is 4 list of the ques. 
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tions, or substance of questions, which must be 
answered to the satisfaction of the ministry, 
before any individual can be received into the 
Prussian service. * 

“I. Description of the Individual. — 1. 
Name. 2. Office, oremployment. 3. Place of 
abode. 

“II, Particulars of Birth, §c.—1. The day 
of his birth. 2. Where born. 3. Condition 
of his parents. 4. Mother tongue. 

“III. Education._1. What school was he | 





“XI. Knowledge of the World.—1. Is he 
courteous to the tax-paying community? 2. 
Does he know how to keep on a friendly foot- 
ing with other departments ? 3. Does he know 
how to make his inferiors perform their duties 
cheerfully ? 

“ XII. Abilities. —1. Natural abilities and 
discernment. 2. Quick perception. 3. Quick 
decision. 4. Calm execution. 5. Good memory. 

** XIII. Accomplishments.—1. What foreign 
languages does he speak ? 2. How does he speak 


educated at? 2. Has he been educated any| German? 3. Does he write German orthogra- 
where besides at school? 3. T’o what trade or | phically, and grammatically ? 4. Is his hand- 
profession was he originally brought up? 4. writing good and legible? 5. What accounts is 
His occupation previously to entering the civil | he conversant with? 6. Has he studied mathe- 


for the editor says, in his excellent “ Biogra. 
phical Notice,” — 

“To the elder Becket, Garrick was par. 
ticularly partial, and procured for him the 
distinction of bookseller to the royal family, 
A portrait is now before me, which Garrick 
had taken of him by a talented French artist, 
asa souvenir of his esteemed friend the book. 
seller. Under circumstances like these, the 
subject of the present memoir was brought into 
almost daily contact with Garrick, whom he 
often assisted as amanuensis, and thus laid the 
foundation of that esteem and confidence which, 
|on the part of Garrick, he ever afterwards en. 
| joyed. It is to this early intimacy with the 


or military service. 

“© 1V. Former Public Service, Military or 
Civil.—1. Has he completed his military duties, 
and if not, why? 2. In what branch of mili- 
tary service has he been engaged? 3. His 
previous civil occupation, with the date of his 
entering on, and quitting it. 4. In what civil 
service has he been hitherto actually employed ? 
5. His oath on first entering the public service. 
6. Where is the attestation? 7. What is its 
date? 8. Does he possess orders, badges, or 
other distinctions ? 

“V. Particulars respecting his present Ser- 
vice and Condition.—1. Is he active? 2. Does 
he discharge the duties of his own office? 3. 
By what title has his appointment been ob- 
tained? 4, Is he employed permanently, pro- 
visionally, on trial, or does he hold a commis- 
sion? 5. Salary and emoluments, and from 
what funds? 6. Does he from private business 
derive any additional income; and if so, to 
what amount? 7. What is his rank in the 
Landwehr, if he is still in it ? 

“VI. Particulars respecting Property. —1. 
Does he derive his income from his own re- 
sources, or from those of a member of his 
family? Does he receive private assistance ? 
2. Has he landed property, and what ? 3. How 
much security can he provide for his office? 
4. How much security is he himself capable of 
providing? By hisownmeans? By guarantee ? 
5. How much of the security has he been ex- 
cused from paying? 6. Has he debts, and how 
many specifically? 7. Does he contribute to 
the fund for the relief of widows ; and, if so, 
to what amount ? 

* VII. Particulars respecting Family.—1. Is 
he married, single, a widower, or divorced ? 2. 
His wife's father. 3. Number of his children : 
a. provided for ; 5. unprovided for, under nine 
years of age; c. adopted, or step-children. 4. 
Relations besides wife and children, whom he 
maintains or assists. 5. To what tradespeople 
is he related, to the third degree ? 

“VIIT. Mode of Life. —1. Have he or his 
wife any wants above their station, and what 
are they? 2. What recreations or amusements 
is he partial to? 3. How much rent does he 
pay? for how many rooms, with stoves in 
them? 4. Number of servants, and amount of 
their wages. 5. How many horses does he keep ? 

*\ IX. Physical Constitution. — 1. General 
state of health. 2. Habitual complaints. 3. In- 
convenient wounds. 4. Bodily strength, and 
patience in enduring fatigue. 5. Quickness of 
sight and hearing. 

* X. Character. —1. Is he honest, honour- 
able, persevering, economical, discreet, cou- 
rageous, disinterested, veracious, regular, polite, 
temperate, diligent, sociable, friendly, obedient ? 
prone to debauchery, chicanery, or frivolous in- 


|matics? 7. Does he understand chemistry ?/ great actor, that we may reasonably impute 





trigue? Is he passionate, or timid and retir- 
ing ? Is he inclined to gambling, dissipation, | 
and turmoil? Is he inconsiderate, vindictive, | 
or servile ? 


8. What other sciences is he conversant with ? 
9. Can he draw? ride? Does he understand 
how to use fire-arms? 10. Does he possess a 
good exterior, and are his address and manners 
prepossessing ? 

“XIV. Results of his Official Management. 
— 1. Have the receipts under his management 
generally increased or diminished? 2. Has he 
been commended during the past year? 3. Has 
he been reprimanded? 4. Has he been pu- 
nished ? and, if so, for what ? 

“XV. Recommendations.—1. Does he deserve 
unconditional employment or promotion? 2. 
For what offices is he qualified, and for what in 
particular ? 3. Is a removal expedient ? 4. Has 
he received any promises as to a change in the 
days of his official duties ? 5. Is it advisable to 
pension him? 6. What reasonable and proper 
wishes has he?” 

What a droll commentary might be written 
on this at home! 








Dramatic and Prose Miscellanies. By Andrew 
Becket, author of ‘ Shakspere’s Himself 
Again,” &c. Edited by Dr. W. Beattie, 
2 vols. 8vo. A New Edition. London. 
Virtue. 

Mr. Becker is in his ninetieth year; and 

some of these works appeared upwards of half 

a century ago, — what a change has taken place 

in our literature since that period! Mighty 

men have moved to and fro on the earth, and 
struck the world with wonder ; and some have 
lifted up their voices, giving utterance to un- 
dying thoughts, ‘‘shaping the soul to words,” 
and swaying our passions as the wind sways 
the flowers. They have passed away ; our vener- 
able author beheld them in ‘their pride of 
place,” and now they are no more; while he 
still stands (as the highly gifted editor says in 
his own beautiful poem of the ‘* Heliotrope’’) 

«« Like a gray landmark in the sea of time !” 


His name seems associated with the men of a 
past age, with Johnson and Goldsmith, Rey- 
nolds and Garrick, to whose lively wit he has 
often been a listener in bygone days; and, 
doubtless, felt the intellectual spirit stir 
strongly within him, while, when a youth, he 
drank in their conversation. Of the high esti- 
mation in which he was held by Garrick, the 
editor says: —‘‘ That he entrusted to his 
perusal many of the new plays, and in their 
adoption or rejection was generally influenced 
by Mr. Becket’s opinion. In his private 
affairs, he appears to have reposed in him the 
same uniform confidence ; and on one particu- 
lar occasion, when he had to quit the capital 
for some time, he made Becket the depository 
of all his testamentary and other papers of 
value.” 

Like all young authors he seemed to have 
but little inclination to trade, although his 


}father was a celebrated bookseller in his day ; 


Mr. Becket’s strong partiality for the legitimate 
drama. The many instances of personal kind. 
ness and words of encouragement with which, 
at this period, Garrick fostered the literary 
ambition of his young protégé, the latter still 
gratefully remembers. Though assiduously 
cultivating the muse in secret, young Becket 
became now, ostensibly at least, a junior part. 
ner in the trade; but his diligence was not 
such as to leave him unsuspected of greater 
partialities. When reminded of business, to 
which his father paid unremitting attention, 
our author consoled himself with the prospect 
which Garrick’s encouragement had held out, 
of being able, in due time, to take a final leave 
of the ‘ weighty affairs of the Strand,’ and to 
fix his abode in the more congenial, though 
less profitable, regions of Parnassus. But 
often, in weighing the various considerations 
for and against the ‘ vaulting ambition’ which 
led him captive, some misgivings would natur- 
ally arise, and he would exclaim, in imitation 
of Garrick — 
* Ye gods, what crime hath my poor father done, 
That ye should make a poet of his son?’ 

| But as, to his ardent imagination, only a late 
jand uncertain competence was held out by 
| trade, and immediate fame, with a prospective 
| wreath of immortality, by the pen, the muse 
only strengthened her ascendency by every re- 
;newed conflict that threatened to corrupt her 
| votary; till, at length, establishing himself ina 
‘bachelor’s lodgings in the Strand, young 
| Becket resigned himself entirely to the service 
|of literature. We are not now to ask if such 
'a decision, under all the circumstances of his 
| case, was wisely come to; but we feel assured 
|that, independently of his own natural bent, 

tarrick’s flattering encouragement alone might 
well be supposed capable of determining any 
similar aspirant as to the choice that was then 
offered for his acceptance. In proof of the par- 
tiality entertained for him by his histrionic 
patron, he received through his interest the 
honorary appointment of sub-librarian at Carl- 
ton House, where he continued for many years 
to discharge the duties of his trust with great 
credit to himself, and much satisfaction to the 
Prince of Wales.” 

But it is with the works more than the man 
that we have to deal, and some of them are of 
avery high order. Of the one entitled “ Shak- 
spere’s Himself again,” we need not speak,® for 
Southey has said of it—‘ If the dead could be 
supposed to take any interest in the integrity 
of their literary reputation, with what com- 
plaisance might we not imagine our great poet 
to contemplate the labours of Mr. Becket. 
His dialogues, after the manner of Lucian, are 
not unworthy of the great author upon whom 
he has modelled himself: they shew at once 4 
deep insight into men and manners, and often 

* Our own opinions will be found in old Literary Ga 
Setles ym Eid, 
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display an acute spirit of criticism. But it is in 
the dramas that his mind beams forth with the 
greatest brilliancy; and two of them, which 
were never before published, are very uncommon 
productions. The metre is not always so regular 
asa nice ear would wish; but, to make up for 
this, the dramas contain what neither smooth- 
ness nor rhythm could produce without greater 
powers—that is, the deep flow of poetry. The 
mind is lost in his “‘sweet reasoning,” or borne 
far back amid the characters and the times 
pictured in his pages; and you forget, while 
holding converse with philosophers and_ poets, 
and beautiful beings, who breathe naught but 
virtue, that some of his lines are a foot too long 
or too short. What he lacks in external or- 
nament is more than repaid by the deep con- 
verse which he carries to the heart, making us 
live for the time in a world of his own creating, 


Ascetic seeming, though without austerities. 

Long has he thus in calm seclusion dwelt, 

Yet much had suffer’d, but this peerless woman— 

If woman I may say, whose every action, 

Whose every deed, superior nature intimates— 

With watch incessant, to his wants still ministers: 
Nay, makes that burden light, which else would press 
On him full heavily; for his years are many. 

Yes, much has she endur’d to aid this father ; 

From th’ world’s contumely and pride has sav’d him; 
Combating perils even at her life’s hazard : 

But this from Heaven will meet with just reward.” 


With these extracts we conclude, not doubt- 
|ing but that many of our readers will speedily 
be in possession of this edition of Mr. Becket’s 
works, 





The Remains of the late Lord Viscount Royston, 
with a Memoir of his Life. By the Rev. H. 
Pepys, B.D., Prebendary of Wells. 
pp- 332. London, 1838. Murray. 

Loxrp Royston belonged to, and would in 


8vo. | 


| more profitable to him than a progress in those 
jabstruse sciences, by which the University of 
|Cambridge has become so much and so justly 
|distinguished. Although, however, on this ac- 
‘count he failed to attract attention by ob- 
|taining academical distinctions, his time was 
|by no means mispent during his residence at 
| St. John’s College. He devoted himself most 
| assiduously to the study of the classical writers ; 
jand it is probable that he there commenced 
| that translation of the ** Cassandra” of Lyco- 
}phron which is now for the first time pub. 
|lished, and which, independent of its merit as 
}a poem, evinces a knowledge of history and 
|mythology, a profundity of research, and a 
‘combination of taste and learning altogether 
astonishing in so young a writer. Probably to 
ithe same period may be referred an English 
| poem, which was found among his papers upon 


and shewing that his own feelings are but one | the course of nature have represented, had he |‘ Nothing.’ The idea seems to have been sug- 


continued stream that would for ever flow on 
for the good of mankind. We have only space 
for the following extracts, and they need not 
our recommendation :— 


“Then, gathering fortitude, she bravely bears 
The view while fiercely rolls the tide of war ; 
Yer, when the battle’s done, she thinks that those 
Who shew’d like pards or tigers in their rage, 

Will hear her heavenly voice. With sounds as bland 
As Zephyrus, when first he wakes the spring, 
She whispers in the victor’s ear the law 
Which was by gods ordain’d to aid the afflicted ; 
To give to trembling agony assuagement, 
The balm of comfort, and the hopes of peace. 
Is she unheeded still? ‘Then farewell, Virtue! 
Farewell to all that marks our nobler kind! 
Let man no longer boast himself supreme, 
But give to lesser animals his place, 
His rank in fair creation. 
Good Genius. Oh, fine declaimer! 
What boots this virtue which thou vaunt’st so bravely? 
Do we not daily see this boasted Pity 
Dash'd to the ground, and trampled on by those 
To whom her arm was stretch’d out in the hour 
Of danger and dismay? Do we not see her 
Stabb'd to the heart, while pouring oil i’ th’ wounds 
Which the dread Fates with erring hand had made? 
Marcellus. Too sure we see it! and too sure Ingratitude, 
That first-born fiend of hell, full oft appears 
On earth, and spreads her baleful influence round : 
Yet shall we think the many imbibe the poison, 
Gladly imbibe it? Far, far be such opinion. 
It is the great, prime quality in man, 
To feel for others’ miseries and to soothe t!) ™. 
G. Gen. Yet hast thou thought what sple tours will 
await thee, 
If from the field victorious thou return’st, 
In conquest clothed, and trumpet-toned renown? 
Marc. Conquest! Renown! Name not these hateful 
phantoms. 
G. Gen. So victory in the world’s large volume’s 
written : 
So blown abroad, whate’er the cause for quarrel. 
But, though the laurel deck thy victor brow, 
Forget not that it drops with human blood : 
Though an admiring people give thee welcome, 
With shouts and songs of triumph: still thy bosom, 
By sympathy’s sweet influence moved, can feel 
For the vast wretchedness Bellona brings,— 
Too surely brings to all who bear her standard. 
I did but speak of war in seeming favour, 
To try thy nature. War, indeed, is infamous, 
And, save on the defensive, never justified. 
And such Trinacria may yet sustain. 
You hate your tyrant ruler, but you love 
Your fruitful country; therefore will protect it 
Against the invader, wholly bent on rapine.” 


The following is also very beautiful, and 
shews what a fine ear the author has for melody, 
when he pays attention to it :— 


‘Tis Galatea, daughter to good Simonides— 
vely as Eos, when from forth the cave 
of Nox she issues, to announce great Sol, 
The brilliant God ; he who to all creation 
Gives health and vigour, evermore maintaining them. 
Happy Simonides! And in his muse high favour'’d; 
For not in Doric or Aeolic verse, 
Or even Ionian, far the most esteem’d— 
Not in the lyric song, nor epic flight, 
Is he surpass’d; save by the Theban swan, 
And the Mzonian eagle,—claim’d of many. 
Think not this praise, though high, is undeserv’d, 
Since, with the Teian, and fam'd Lesbian maid, 
In competition oft hath he been set, 
Nor found inferior. Blest thus in himself, 
No adventitious good from others seeking, 
He, with his daughter, in yon woody wild, 
the primeval life in all its dignity: 


{justly left his merits and his name a blank in 


lived, a family gifted with great talents and 
singularly worthy of public esteem and consi- 
deration. His personal character seems to 
have been marked by amiable qualities and 
accomplishments, which not only endeared him 
to his friends, but gave promise of a career 
alike honourable to himself and his ancestry. 


ledge acquired during which must have tended | 
greatly to fit him to adorn the high station to 
which he was born; and an associate of his 
earlier years has feelingly devoted this volume 
to redeem his memory from that unrecorded 
nothingness which would otherwise have un- 


the genealogical tree and the literature of his 
country. This translation of ‘‘ Cassandra”’ from 
the Greek of Lycophron, at an age when it 
could only be considered as a college exercise, | 
affords proof both of classical learning and! 
poetical genius. It is here published for the| 
first time; though mentioned with high praise | 
when printed for private circulation by several | 
of the ablest critics and best judges by whom it | 
was seen, 1806-7. Of this production and its 
author, Mr. Pepys says :— 

“ He was (a boy of eleven years old at 
Harrow) rarely seen in the cricket-field or at 
foot-ball, nor did he join generally either in 
the society or the amusements of his school- 
fellows. It was, perhaps, in consequence of 
these retired habits that his extraordinary ta- 
lents and attainments were not fully appre- 
ciated till he came to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1801. There the few 
select friends, with whom he associated, had 
reason to be astonished at the stores of know- 
ledge, which he had accumulated during those 
years which are usually devoted to amusement, 
or, at best, to lighter studies ; and in that plea- 
sant and most intimate intercourse which pre- 
vails among young men of congenial habits at 
the university, they were sometimes delighted 
by the playfulness of his humour, and at other 
times astonished by the accuracy and reten- 
tiveness of his memory. Here, however, as at 
Harrow, the same reserved habits prevented 
his talents and attainments from becoming ge- 
nerally known, and the little inclination he 
ever evinced for mathematical pursuits pre- 
cluded the chance of his becoming distin- 
guished by his success in the peculiar studies 
of that university. Probably he may have 
thought that, circumstanced as he was, the 
knowledge of history, the study of the best 
classical writers, both ancient and modern, and 
the attainment of considerable facility in 
speaking and writing a variety of languages, 











were likely to be both more agreeable and 


But he perished by shipwreck near Memel, in| 
his youth, at the close of travels, the know-) 


|gested by those celebrated lines of Shakspere, 
| which are prefixed as a motto to the poem,— 
' 
| * And as Imagination bodies forth 
| The form of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape, and gives to airy Nothing 


A local hapitation and a name.’ 


| As a trial, perhaps, of his ingenuity, the poet 
| attempts literally to give 

«A local habitation and a name’ 
to Nothing, by making it the subject of a very 
elaborate poem.” 

It is much in the style of Pope; and we 
quote six lines from the specimens given, which 
would not discredit that master of the lyre. 
‘‘Alluding to creation,’’ he says, 

*« Go then, ye fools of Science, ye who stray, 
Led by false light, from truth how far away, 
Search for defects in the all-perfect plan, 
Debase your God, exalt created man, 

Scan immortality with mortal eyes, 
And teach unerring wisdom to be wise.” 

The Continent being at that period shut to 
our tourists, Lord Royston in 1806 travelled 
into the north of Europe, visited Sweden, 
Denmark, aud Russia, and thence proceeded to 
the Caucasus and Persia. His letters tohis father 
and uncle, the Hon. Charles Yorke, and a few 
to his youthful companions, are full of intelli. 
gence, and written in a very graceful and 
pleasant manner; and when his enterprise 
carried him to less frequented places, such as 
Casan, the Tartar deserts, Astracan, Derbend, 
the shores of the Caspian, Teflis, and Baku, 
with its Guebre fire-worshippers, his accounts 
contain much of interesting matter, from which 
we shall cull the few extracts needful to afford 
some idea of the lamented writer and his cor- 
respondence. 


“© To the Earl of Hardwicke. 
** St. Petersburg, Jan. 16, 1807, New Style. 

** My dearest Father,—In this letter I hope 
to give you a better and more detailed account 
of my late northern tour, than I was able to do 
in the short and hurried note which I was 
obliged to send off two or three days ago. To 
begin * ab ovo,’ I purchased two sledges covered 
with a tilt, which I furnished with a mattress, 
These I stocked with frozen meat, madeira, 
brandy, and a large saucepan. I dressed my- 
self in flannel from head to foot, over that put 
on my ordinary clothes—over my boots I tied 
fur shoes of considerable size, and over these I 
drew a pair of fur boots of tremendous magni. 
tude. I covered my head, with the exception 
only of my nose and eyes, with a cap of blue 
Astrachan wool; I wrapped myself in a flow- 
ing sable pelisse, and over all threw a most 
ample bear skin. Thus equipped, on the 5th 
of December I set out for Archangel, which is 
distant from Petersburg about twelve. hun- 
dred versts, and as along the whole road ne 
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accommodations are to be met with, but the 
houses of the peasantry, their manners and 
style of living, are necessarily brought much 
under observation. The whole family live in 
one room, and at first it is difficult to support 
the suffocating heat and smell; nor do the 
number of cockroaches, which swarm in these 
wooden huts, at all contribute to increase the 
comfort of the traveller. The dirt is, as may 
be supposed, excessive.’ The table alone is 
kept scrupulously clean, which circumstance I 
should imagine rather to be the remains of 
some ancient superstition than any attachment 
to cleanliness. Their baths seem to form an 
exception ; these generally consist of a small 
detached building, and the vapour is produced 
by throwing water on red-hot stones, exactly 
in the manner which Herodotus describes to be 
practised by their Scythian ancestors, After a 
most profuse perspiration, the body is rubbed 
with birch twigs dipped in lather. I have fre- 
quently seen them sally out and roll in the 
snow. Both sexes use the bath at the same 
time without any separation, or any idea of in- 
decorum. In general the people are exceed- 


ingly civil, hospitable, cheerful, and intelligent, 
excessively addicted to spirits, quarrelsome 


t th 





g lves, and very well inclined to 
cheat and overreach any person with whom 
they have dealings. They are more like the 
common Irish than any description of men I 
have seen. Peter the Great has by no means 
succeeded in forcing them to abandon their 
beards and ancient customs, to which they 
adhere with the most scrupulous veneration. 
In the corner of every room is a picture of a 
saint, sometimes of five or six, generally painted 
upon a gold ground, sometimes with no colour 
but on the face and hands, the remainder being 
of embossed silver; for, if a common Russian 
acquires a little money, it never enters into his 
head to improve his house; the use he makes 
of it is to adorn the shrine of his saint, and to 
buy a necklace of pearls for his wife. The dress 
of the women is very extraordinary, and some- 
times by no means deficient in beauty. Till 
marriage they wear their hair in a long tress 
tied with bows of ribands. At the distance of 
some hundred miles from Petersburg, I be- 
came in my turn an object of curiosity, The 
cottage in which I was became full of persons, 
who came to see me dine; and while the men 
were gone to harness the horses, twenty or 
thirty women and girls crowded round me, 
examined my clothes, made me tell them the 
price of every thing, inquired whether I was 
married, why I came thither, whence I came, 
and who I was? In leaving their house the 
. general salutation was—‘ May you be happy, 
father,’ a name they give to all persons 
without any regard to age; the young men, 
however, of nearly equal age, call one 
another ‘brother.’ On entering a house, 
before addressing any of the family, they 
stand for some minutes before the saint and 
cross themselves very devoutly; this cere. 
mony they perform with two fingers. There 
is, however, a dangerous set of heretics, 
who wickedly and profanely make use of 
three. In some places they are very servile in 
their expressions of deference, prostrating them- 
selves, and striking their foreheads against the 
ground. Some, whom I presented with a few 
copeks, knelt down and kissed my feet. On 
Friday and Saturday, I passed through Schlussel- 
burg and Ladoga ; on Sunday, I was forced by 
a violent storm and thaw to sleep at Ladeinoe 
Pole, in a peasant’s cottage. At this place they 
are constructing some frigates, which, next 


summer, will be launched in the lake, and 





brought down the Neva to Cronstadt. On 
Tuesday, I passed through Vitigra, and, on 
Thursday, arrived at Kargossol. The houses 
in all these towns are little better than those 
in the meanest villages. At this latter place I 
expected to find a magnificent city, for, from a 
distance, I counted nineteen churches, most of 
which had five domes, of which the central, by 
much the largest, is symbolical of Christ, the 
others represent the evangelists. These domes 
are either gilt, covered with copper, or painted 
in the most gaudy colours, and make a most 
extraordinary appearance. They are supported 
upon a very small base, so that the spheroid is 
almost complete, which circumstance gives them 
the resemblance of balloons. Upon entering 
the town I was surprised to find that the number 
of churches almost equals that of the houses. 
Early on Monday morning, I arrived at Chol- 
mogori, where there is nothing remarkable but 
a convent and church of singular architecture, 
situated picturesquely upon the banks of the 
magnificent Dwina. This convent was, for 
many years, the prison of the Prince of Bruns- 
wick and the Regent Anne. I continued my 
route along the ice of the river, for about 
seventy versts, and, owing to some unexpected 
obstacles, did not arrive at Archangel till five 
in the morning; I immediately knocked at a 
door, which proved to belong to a Russian mer- 
chant, and requested to be taken in for the 
remainder of the night. He consented, and got 
up to let me in. The thermometer was at 
twenty-four of Reaumur, or fifty-four degrees 
of Fahrenheit below freezing point. The north- 
east wind blew with great violence, and both 
my hands and left foot were frozen. Pauwells 
had a foot frozen. After they were recovered 
by rubbing them with snow, the sensation and 
appearance was similar to that of a violent scald. 
I found the people at Archangel exceedingly 
hospitable. The military and civil governors, 
the admiral of the port, and the archbishop, 
giving me permission to see every thing which 
belonged to their respective departments. In 
the dockyards there were on the stocks three 
ships of the line and three frigates, all built of 
larch. Whatever oak is required, is brought 
from Casan. The largest vessels constructed 
are seventy-fours, there not being water enough 
on the bar for those which require a larger 
draught. All the works, as well as the found- 
eries at Shersh, a village distant about twelve 
miles, seemed to me to be in very bad order. 
The governor, Baron D’Ash, a Pole, I found to 
be a man of a good deal of information. He 
gave me some very curious details of parts of 
Siberia which he had visited, and ordered a 
soldier to accompany me further north, and sent 
a courier, from the post-office to station horses 
upon some lakes and marshes, by which means 
he saved me some hundred versts of my journey. 
The archbishop spoke Latin very fluently, and 
seemed to have read a good deal. I was, how- 
ever, somewhat surprised to find that he did 
not know whether the Samoyedes of his diocess 
were Pagans or Christians. After remaining 
ten days, I set off for Pinega, and soon arrived 
at Mezen; the whole road, of about four hun- 
dred versts, is through a thick forest of dwarf 
pines and birch. Excepting in the villages, 
which are very thinly scattered, I did not see 
one animal or bird to relieve the excessive soli- 
tude of the woods ; not even a wolf condescended 
to make his appearance. At Mezen I drove to 
the house of the Gorodnichi, or petty governor, 
who was in a terrible fright when I shewed him 
a letter from the governor. He immediately 
procured me three sledges, composed of thin 
slips of deal, almost laths, drawn by twelve large 





rein-deer. We mounted, and set off full gallop 
over the unbeaten snow. The hoof of the deer 
is very large, and the two pieces of which it is 
composed expand prodigiously, so that the deer 
does not sink very deep. Their swiftness is 
much exaggerated, and they are soon tired. 
It is amazing, however, how soon they recover 
from fatigue. We found our Samoyedes upon 
the Arctic circle, in a vast plain of snow, just 
striking their tents to move to another spot. 
They had a prodigious number of sledges to 
carry their provision, their tents, their kettles, 
and themselves. Their tents, as well as their 
clothes, are composed entirely of rein-deer skins, 
I bought a complete suit of clothes, including a 
pair of snow shoes six feet long. They first draw 
on a pair of stockings with the fur inside, over 
them a pair of boots with the fur outside. Over 
their bodies they have a skin, which is made 
like a shirt, and which, including their gloves, 
is of one piece; this has the hair or fur inside, 
Over this they throw another skin exactly 
similar, excepting that the hair is outside, and 
that it has a cap attached to it; and thus 
equipped they will sleep in the snow in a cold 
more than sufficient to congeal mercury. I 
was obliged to adopt part of their dress, at 
least their boots and stockings, a measure for 
which I afterwards applauded myself. Some 
of them are very rich, possessing two or three 
thousand rein-deer; and, setting aside that 
they are under the protection of the Russian 
government, which meddles very little with 
them, their government among themselves is 
entirely patriarchal. Their religion is Pagan- 
ism, but I did not see any of their idols. Not 
the smallest attempt is ever made to convert 
them or the other Pagan and Mahometan sub- 
jects of the empire. Even the worshippers of 
the Dalai Lama go on chewing their unsa- 
voury incense without any molestation what- 
soever; for the Russian government is so well 
aware of its complete dominion over the bodies 
of men, that it leaves every man to take care 
of his own soul. The day was about half an 
hour long, for we were passed the solstice, and 
the sun at twelve o’clock caused the snow to 
assume the brightest rose colour. After he 
had set, the twilight and the reflection of the 
snow lighted us back to Mezen, whither our 
deer took us at a good brisk trot. Unfor- 
tunately, I was able to make very few inquires 
of the Samoyedes, owing to the circumstance 
of my Russian guide being almost ignorant of 
their language. I was disappointed, too, in my 
endeavours to procure a woman’s dress, which 
is more ornamented than the men’s, hung 
round with animals’ tails, and slips of blue and 
red cloth, not to mention iron chains and cir- 
cles of brass. I left word, however, at Arch- 
angel, that one should be sent to me. I slept 
at Mezen, at my friend, the Gorodnichi’s; 
neither himself or his wife understood any 
language but Russian, so that I cannot say 
that I took the lead in the conversation. He 
was very curious about the present war, and 
I contrived to put him aw fait of all the bad 
news. His wife, who had never been further 
south than Archangel, was very much asto- 
nished when I told her that in England horses 
never galloped upon the rivers, that the ponds 
were often frozen only for a few days in the 
course of a winter, and that the snow very 
seldom lay longer than a fortnight. She an- 
swered that that was very different from her 
country, where the snow lay seven months, 
and that she did not doubt that so warm 4 
climate produced apples and cherries. She was 
anxious, however, to shew that they too had 
fruit, and brought in some specimens preserved. 
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In the woods they have wild strawberries, 
raspberries, and black currants, a berry with 
a strong taste of turpentine, called maroshka, 
and another like a strawberry, of which I have 
forgotten the name, but recollect that in Fin- 
land they called it mamurra. In the course of 
the evening, the Golova, or mayor, came in 
and made me a long speech in Russian, three- 


quarters of an hour long. On my return to | 


Archangel, the cold increased, a bottle of | 
brandy under my pillow was frozen, my hashed | by some violent storm. 


lation in Hanway is not taken from an eye-)\ any ‘special lesson, it was usual to give them 
witness. About five or six miles from the | some substantial reason to assist their mnemo. 
sources of naphtha (that is, from the principal | nics in the way of association of ideas. Thus 
sources, for there is a well of white naphtha! parish boys were whipped at boundaries, and a 
much nearer), there is a spot of ground, of thundering box on the ear was imparted to a 
pretty considerable extent, of such a nature, | child as an accompaniment to any remarkable 
that, if a hole is dug in it, or the first coat of event. As we have improved in civilisation, 
earth removed, and fire applied, the vapour; more tender methods have been adopted and 
which issues forth burns with great intensity, | grown into usage. Criminals, as Lover shews in 
and continues to do so, till it is extinguished | his humorous ** Curse of Kishogue,” are now 
The heat is sufficient | executed quite comfortably, if executed at all; 


veal I was forced to cut with an axe, and, had | to calcine lime-stone, and the peasants accord-/|the pillory, with its egg-sauce, has been 
I not been well defended by my rein-deer boots, ingly burn their lime in no other manner. | abolished as a standing dish ; the cart’s tail no 
I think I never should have brought back my | About the centre of this spot is a large qua-| longer furnishes a tale of terror ; and, in short, 


toes. 


I had lost my thermometer, so cannot |drangular building of stone, built round a} we are so greatly humanised, that even bears 


tell the precise cold during the night, but,| court, in the centre of which is a perforated; know as much of white bait as of baiting; 
in the morning, I found at Archangel nearly |tumulus, from the top of which blazes up the| cocks only fight when they like; a Humane 
seventy degrees by Fahrenheit below freezing | everlasting fire, surrounded by smaller fires of | Society superintends the felicity of horses and 


point, scarcely three above the point of conge- | 


lation of mercury. I pursued my route im- 
mediately to Petersburg, whither I arrived 
last Sunday very tired, having been in bed 
only two days out of more than a fortnight, 
and having come a thousand miles without 
stopping more than one hour in the twenty- 
four. I have been twice to court since my 
presentation to the emperor, once to see the 
christening of the young princess, and once to 
be presented to the grand-duchesses and the 
reigning empress. — I remain, &c. &c. 
Royston.” 

Lord Royston descended the Volga, and, 
among other things, says : — 

“At a village to the south of Simbirsk (of 
which suffice it to say that it is an inconsider- 
able town), we were detained a whole day by a 
gale of wind; the people absolutely denied 
that they had any thing to sell, which, as we 
were out of provisions, gave us the prospect of 
starving till we arrived at another. At last 
an old woman ventured on board with some 
fowls, we paid her what she asked for them 
(about three-pence a-piece), and, in the course 
of half an hour, all the inhabitants of the 
village brought fowls, fish, sheep, &c. suffi- 
cient to stock our boat. For the sheep 
we gave about half-a-crown for each. We 
hailed a fishing boat, but the men denied 
that they had caught any thing until a Tar- 
tar called out in his own language to our 
Tartar interpreter and told him where they 
were concealed; we immediately presented 
our double-barrelled guns, and having com- 
pelled a delivery, requested them to set their 
own price on our capture—a demand which 
not a little astonished and pleased them. The 
number of fish, of all species, which inhabit the 
Volga, is amazing; but the superstitious pre- 
judices of the Russian peasants prevent their 
making use of several sorts. Having many 
more than I could consume, of a sort which 
resembles the chad, I offered them to our boat’s 
crew ; they refused them, alledging as a reason 
that all those fish were insane and swam round 
and round, and that if they eat them they 
would become insane, too; in consequence vast 
numbers of them are sold, at very low prices, to 
the Tartars, Calmoucs, Cossacs, Tchouasses, 
Mordouans, and German colonists who inhabit 
the banks, and who profit by the ignorance of 
their neighbours. Pigeons they also refused, 
from some religious idea ; and to hares, also, for 
Some reasons or other, they had an equal 
aversion.” 

We conclude with the notice of the Guebres : 

I rode on to the peninsula of Afsharon, to 
see the everlasting fire; about which I was the 
more curious, as Olearius, who, however, did 
not see it himself, asserts that the worship of 
the Guebres no longer subsisted, and the re- 





the same nature. The building is divided into | asses ; and, according to act of parliament, chim. 
cells, each with a separate entrance, designed | ney-sweepers have so little to cry for that they 
for the accommodation of the worshippers ; on|are not allowed to cry at all. The chief ob. 
each door was a tablet with an inscription, in | jectionable exception which we observe to all 
characters of which I am ignorant ; one of them | this philanthropy, is in the case of dogs: they 
seemed to have a translation, of which the cha-|are no longer permitted to dance, but are 
racters were Persian; but the language was|doomed to the horrid drudgery of beasts of 


neither Persian, Arabic, nor Turkish, and, | 
therefore, most probably modern Hindostanee. 
I went into one of the cells, which was in- 
habited; a small platform of earth was raised 
on each side, perforated, and a tube introduced ; 
one of these is always kept burning, according 
to the direction of the wind. The first Zer- 
dusht forbad to raise temples or enclose the 
sacred fire, asserting it to be impious to confine 
the image of the deity, but the second raised 
altars and temples. I asked the inhabitant of 
the cell what was his country ? He said he was 
a Hindoo (I presume a Parsee, from the fron- 
tiers of India), and that the building was} 
erected entirely at the expense of the Hindoos. | 
I asked for what purpose he came thither? He 
replied, without hesitation, ‘ To worship that 
fire;’ and said that persons were sent from | 
India to relieve each other in the employment 
of tending the everlasting flame, and that he, 
and his companions, were then waiting to be 
relieved. I observed a great pile of fuel, for | 
they esteem the other fire too pure for culinary 
purposes. The quadrangle contains a well of 
fresh water. If the vapour which issues from 
the earth is collected in bladders and carried | 





to a distance, it remains equally inflammable, | 


and, from its burning with a red flame, I con- 
clude it to be carbonated hydrogen gas: now, 
though carbon and hydrogen are contained in 
naphtha, I know of no way in which naphtha 
could be decomposed in such a manner as to set 
the gas free. The sources are at some distance, 
the soil is not bituminous but calcareous, and 
the only smell is a faint odour of Harrowgate 
water, which shews the presence of a small 
quantity of sulphurated hydrogen, blended with 
the carbonated. Ido not believe the naphtha 
to be an agent in producing the phenomenon. 
I remained four days at Baku, exclusive of 
those on which I arrived and departed; and 
then set off across the desert to Shamuchee.” 





Clinical Lectures on Compound Fractures of 


the Extremities §c. &c. 

F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 64. 

Churchill. 
WE are not competent to deliver any opinion 
upon the important questions of operative 
surgery unfolded in this volume; but, we may 
venture to say a few words on the facetie and 
anecdote with which Mr. Guthrie has varied 
them. Of old times, when it was desired to 
make the young remember any “ particular 
fack,” or the student recollect not to forget 


By G. J. Guthrie, 
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burden, and every street sees them cruelly 
harnessed in carts, trucks, and carriages of 
every kind, with hulking scoundrels riding and 
driving, as if to ** lead the life of adog ”’ ought, 
indeed, to be what the proverb has declared 
it. And yet these are called the Dog Days!! 

But our fancy free is causing us to be too 
desultory. We were going to say, that, among 
the gentle improvements of the age, one was 
to clench useful truths with some story or 
anecdote which would impress them on the 
minds of the hearers; and this is what Mr. 
Guthrie has done in great style. Ex. gr. 
Anecdotes of the Peninsular War (in which, 
by the way, our surgeon-author much dis- 
tinguished himself) and its Heroes,— 

** Sir E. Pakenham was never so animated 
as before the enemy; the sound of a shot 
seemed to give him the greatest delight; he 
snorted at it like a racer on the course; and, 
like Lake, he was always the first in danger, 
and the last out of it. Careless of themselves, 
considerate for others, wounded on several 
occasions, they seemed to forget that such a 
thing could again occur. His regard for the 
Duke of Wellington was unbounded. When 
the British army retired before Marshal Mar- 
mont, from Fuent Guinaldo, and maintained 
its ground on the heights near the Convent of 
Sacca Parte, in front of Sabugal, he thought 
the duke, he told me, was needlessly exposing 
himself, and prevailed upon him to fall back a 
little. He had scarcely done so when one 
cannon-shot killed Captain Houghton of the 
23d Fusiliers close to him, and another struck 
the ground at his feet. The duke merely 
turned and said, ‘ Pakenham, this is what you 
call taking care of yourself.’ In his illness at 
Madrid, his anxiety for the duke and the army 
at Burgos, prevented his recovery. I was the 
chief of my own branch of that army, amount- 
ing to more than 30,000 men, under my Lord 
Hill; and for ourselves we had no apprehen- 
sion. We could have beaten Marshal Soult 
any day in four hours, who had about our own 
numbers, but, we flattered ourselves, of inferior 
troops; there was, however, no advantage to 
be gained by beating him at Madrid, if our 
communication was cut off at Salamanca. He 
only began to recover his health in the retreat, 
when there was nothing to think of but fight. 
ing. Ata later period, in the fierce conflicts 
in front of Vittoria, he lost a friend, an offiver 
of his old regiment, the Fusiliers, Lieut.-Col. 
Despard, who was killed by a ball which 
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lodged in his back-bone. - His widow arrived 
some time afterwards at St. Ander, with four 
children, from Lisbon, alike wanting in friends, 
and, in a foreign country, of means. Sir 
Pakenham sent me a hundred pounds for her 
use, desiring me to say it came from a fund in 
the regiment, to which she was entitled with- 
out any sort of favour, on account of her child- 
ren. Spare, he said, at all hazards, her feelings; 
they will be greatly hurt if it is offered as a 
present from me, and will be refused; and be 
assured you will not be telling an untruth, for 
I consider every farthing I have to spare as a 
fund entirely at the service of every widow and 
orphan of that regiment. She does not to this 
hour know that the money came from Sir E. 
Pakenham. ° ° . 
‘IT remember a village on the great plain of 
the Guadiana, near Merida, in which three 
regiments were quartered in the sickly season, 
in the autumn, when fever prevails. Three 
rows of hillocks marked the last resting-place 
of the dead on earth, and my attention was at- 
tracted by one row being much shorter than the 
other two. I found, on inquiry, that the regi- 
ments were very much of the same strength, 
and quite under the same circumstances. The 
doctors were equally able; two were men en- 
tering rather on the middle period of life, the 
third was a very young man, and, perhaps, the 
worst doctor of the three; but the short row of 
tumuli belonged to him. I was very desirous 
of making this out, and, after carefully visiting 
all the hospitals and quarters, I ascertained the 
reason. He was the better soldier, if not the 
best doctor. His hospitals were in better order, 
the matériel was more perfect ; the labour be- 
stowed on every part, except in physic, was 
greater, and five per cent, at least, of human 


life was the saving and the result. I never saw 


it otherwise. - ° a 


** At San Antonio de Tojal, a circumstance 
occurred which it will be useful for those to 
know who may serve in hot countries. A sol- 
dier had suffered from bleeding for several days, 
in considerable quantity, from the mouth, which 
was perpetual ; some was spit out with a little 
cough, some was swallowed, and neither medi- 
cine nor treatment seemed to have any effect 
upon him. He became greatly emaciated, and 
his death appeared to be inevitably at hand, 
although I could not discover any particular 
disease about him. On visiting the hospital 
early in the morning, I inquired if he was dead, 
and was astonished at being told he had been 
quite well for two hours, and intended to live, 
for that he had coughed up a leech, which there 
could be no doubt was the cause of the bleed- 
ing, inasmuch as it had ceased from that mo- 
ment. The man rapidly recovered. I was 
quite aware that in warm countries, in which 
leeches prevail, they are readily taken up by 
men and horses in drinking out of puddles, as 
thirsty animals, whether bipeds or quadrupeds, 
will constantly do. They are usually what are 
called horse-leeches, or of that kind which hold 
on and suck at one end, and discharge the blood 
at the other; but they commonly stick about 
the lips, mouth, and throat, both in men and 
horses, from whence they are readily removed 
by the fingers or forceps. When they get above 
or behind the palate, they are still usually dis- 
covered with a little trouble; and when they 
could not, I never before, or afterwards, found 
much difficulty in dislodging them with strong 
salt and water injected through the nose; 
which, by its own virtue, and that of vomiting, 
had the desired effect. Whether this leech was 
in that place or not I do not know, but it cer- 
tainly did all but kill the man.” 





At Oporto, ‘* The inhabitants seemed afraid 
to touch any thing themselves, but called out 
to us to seize every horse and baggage-mule we 


E.|saw as French.. Being the only officer on 


horseback, I could ride about and take my 
choice of lots of loaded horses and mules; but 
[ was much too proud to take possession of 
three or four mules with their baggage. It 
was not yet considered officerlike to deal in 
baggage, and so I occupied my time looking for 
some riding horses, until I lost the British, 
and was overtaken by Sir J. Milley Doyle, at 
the head of the 16th Portuguese, looking for 
the English. I offered to shew him the way, 
as they were only a little before us, and placed 
myself by his side at the head of his regiment. 
On turning a corner, I shewed him the 29th 
Grenadiers, drawn up in line on the rising 
ground at the end of the road. They as soon 
perceived us; and, after a minute or two, I 
saw Sir J. Sherbrooke himself face the gre- 
nadier company towards us, and, to my asto- 
nishment, they very quietly made ready as if 
on parade. Sir John and the Portuguese called 
out it was all over with them, and I thought so 
myself, for, knowing the old grenadiers very 
well, I took it for granted we were as good as 
dead. We were too far off to be heard in time, 
yet close enough to be shot; and it was quite 
plain they took us for French. I bethought 
me [ had a red round jacket on under my blue 
undress coat, and, as little time was to be lost, 
I stood up in my stirrups, and opened the blue 
coat as wide as possible, that none of the red 
one should be lost. The grenadiers at this 
moment came to the present; I thought we 
were gone; when, in an instant, 1 saw them 
irregularly changing to the recover; they 
knew me, and had called out the Doctor and 
the Portuguese. I never was so delighted in 
my life; and galloped up to them forthwith. 
Sir J. Sherbrooke saluted me with, ‘ By God, 
sir, if you had not shewn that red jacket, I 
would have sent you all in a second more to 
the devil.” I knew Sir John very well, and 
hoped, at all events, he would have let us gone 
elsewhere, but he would not hear of it. ‘ No, 
sir,’ said he, I would have sent you all to the 
devil; you should have gone there and no 
where else ;’ and, as it was well known that 
Sir John would always do what he said, as far 
as depended on him, there was nothing to be 
done, but submit.’’ 

After the battle of Salamanca, and care taken 
of his wounded countrymen, Mr. Guthrie says : 

‘* My poor Frenchmen were now my care. 
[had obtained an empty convent for them, but 
the junta would give me nothing but promises. 
The Spanish police officers had complained 
loudly of me, and I had been forced to give 
them up. Picture to yourselves near three 
hundred men and officers, desperately wounded, 
and dying by dozens, lying crowded on the 
bare stone floors, drinking and eating all I had 
to give them out of their shoes, and using these 
same shoes for other more unworthy purposes. 
Nothing could be more horrible; the stench 
was dreadful; humanity was never more out- 
raged. The junta declared the town was ex- 
hausted, that they did not see why they should 
be further plundered by the French than they 
had been, and that the sooner they died the 
better. My compliments were, I found, no 
longer of use; so I told them, in the best pos- 
sible Spanish, they should remember, that, 
although the British army was in their front, 
things might change; and that, if the French 
came back, they would all be hanged to a cer- 
tainty for their inhumanity. They were quite 
furious, and I almost thought they would 





murder me. They declared they would write 
to the duke, and have me punished severely, 
I assured them I hoped they would, provided 
they stated also the reason; for, although the 
duke would not permit any impropriety of con. 
duct towards them, he would not submit to his 
prisoners being so ill used; and that, if the 
French came, I would certainly leave a letter 
for their general, .stating how they had treated 
his wounded. This seemed to make some im- 
pression, and the matter ended by my once 
more getting the officers to provide for them. 
It was but badly done; but these poor fellows, 
although little given to praying, assured me 
they prayed for me, and that, if there was a 
God in heaven, of which some few of them 
seemed to have a doubt, their prayers would be 
registered in my favour. I have great satisfac. 
tion in thinking, that if there is even one of them 
alive, he has me sometimes in his remembrance. 
One young officer, whose thigh was broken, and 
who heard me cautioning the assistant-surgeon 
who attended him about keeping it of its proper 
length, begged me to allow it to be an inch 
shorter, as that would ensure his retirement 
from the service to his home and friends. If 
another war should take place, I trust the 
statement of the horrible sufferings these poor 
fellows endured, and which many others under. 
went, will induce the highest authorities on 
both sides to agree to some measure, by 
which medical officers, purposely left with sick 
and wounded, should not be detained as prison- 
ers; and that such poor wretches, as are ren- 
dered unfit for service, may be sent home, even 
without an exchange. Some months after the 
affair of Elboden, in front of Fuente Guinaldo, 
I rode over the ground, and found the skeletons 
of those who had fallen. I was curious in 
looking for the death-wound in each; and in 
only one case, out of twenty odd, did I fail to 
see the broken bone which had, in all pro- 
bability, been implicated in it. Some of these 
must, I fear, have died of starvation, to what- 
ever nation they belonged. ‘The sun and rain 
had bleached the bones the vultures had picked 
clean.” 

Mr. Guthrie earnestly enforces the necessity 
of placing improved means at the disposal of 
the medical department in war; and also to 
add a stimulus to the exertions of the staff, by 
affording more promotion. There are many 
valuable suggestions on these and other in- 
teresting points scattered throughout the lec- 
tures; and that they are truly ‘ miscellaneous,” 
we may refer to some strange notions and 
strange expressions which here and there occur, 
to the surprise of any unprofessional reader. 
(See p. 3, on flogging soldiers like schoolboys, 
&c.) We conclude, however, with one example 
of the useful hints. 

“* There is a museum at Chatham of pre- 
parations of diseases of foreign climates, many 
of which are unknown in England, and which, 
from its situation, is comparatively of little 
use. These preparations ought to be demon- 
strated, and the diseases duly taught. The 
specimens of natural history are many of them 
unique, whilst others are more splendid than 
any in the British Museum or elsewhere, but 
they are comparatively unknown. A govern- 
ment that shall appropriate a piece of ground in 
Downing Street, when the old houses between 
it and George Street are pulled down, for the 
erection of a museum, with apartments for the 
conservator, will do themselves great honour. 
Let them attach to this a professor of physic 
and another of surgery, and they will render 
the country an inestimable benefit. The ex- 
pense need only be the difference between the 
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$$ TTS TT 
half and the full-pay of these officers, and they | the patriot Mr. D’Alton. 
may be otherwise employed in the public|if it had existed in manuscript, or ina volume|‘ Elements of Rhetoric.’ 


SEAS AS LTS 
It may be so; and|says on the Writings of St. Paul,’ and, 
In 1829, a very 


service. The saving would be that of a great | worthy of especial preservation in any library, | curious little work, entitled ‘ Scripture Revela- 


number of lives. 


It is thought proper to em-| we would not be surprised that it should have | tions on a future state.’ 


And, in the same 


ploy a gentleman of high character in his pro-| escaped Mr. D’Alton’s research ; but when we| year, his ‘ Elements of Logic,’ a work which 
fession to teach the veterinary surgeons how to | state that it may be found in the memoir of the | the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ has handled very 
cure the horses of the army ; and, surely, some- | unfortunate Trotter, prefixed to his ‘‘ Walks in | severely, characterising its author as ‘in. 
thing of the same kind should be done for the| Ireland,” which we have seen twenty times | distinct, ambiguous, and even contradictory ;’ 
men.” within the last twelve months on old book-|and adding, that ‘it is only by applying 








By J. D’Alton, Esq., M.R.L.A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law. 
Smith. 


. stalls, we are, considering Mr. D’Alton’s line| the most favourable impression to his words 
The Memoirs of the Archbishops of Dublin. | of reading, astonished ! 


that he can be allowed credit for any thing 


John Bernard Trotter, the imprudent and|like a correct opinion.” In 1830, he was 


Dublin, 1838. Hodges and| enthusiastic secretary of Charles James Fox, | Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and published 
died “‘ in the vigour of life, the victim of actual | his ‘ Errors of Romanism,’ under the several 


In our last Number we noticed Mr. D’Alton’s|want—the pauper patient of a dispensary.” | heads of ‘ Superstition,’ ‘ Vicarious Religion,’ 


“History of Dublin,’ written in what we 


These are the words of Trotter's biographer, |‘ Pious Frauds,’ ‘ Undue Reliance on Human 


termed the grand-Nassau-balloon style, in con-| who states, that when the case of the visionary | Authority,’ ‘ Persecution,’ and ‘ Trust in 


tra-distinction to certain schools of moderncom- 





Trotter was pronounced hopeless by the phy-| Names and Privileges:’ this work he dedi- 


position, such as ‘* the Lake School,” ‘“‘ the|sician of the charitable dispensary to which he | cated to the Reverend Joseph Blanco White. 


Leg of Mutton School,” ‘ the Primrose Hill 
Pastoral,” &c. 
amination of the sister volume, unwilling to 
allow this Irish Cinderella— the image we 
borrow from Mr. D’Alton—Jlonger to remain 
neglected ‘‘ in her beauty and and obscurity.” 
Although the Memoirs of the Archbishops of 
Dublin are written in a more sober and be- 
coming manner than Mr. D*Alton’s county 
history, the volume before us is nevertheless a 
very suitable companion to it, as nearly every 
thing that we have said of the one is applica- 
ble to the other. Harris’s edition of Ware, 
and a very few other well-known works, form 
the stuff out of which the memoirs are manu- 
factured. True it is, that there are few grand- 
Nassau-balloon passages, soaring to a sublime 
elevation and coming down no one knows 
where ; but when the historian of Dublin and 
the biographer of its archbishops is left to his 
own resources, we at once perceive how hum- 
ble the verbal bombast (specimens of which we 
have exhibited) becomes, and how wretchedly 
feeble and meagre is even the outline he offers 
to us under the name of memoirs. Let us 
take the memoirs of the archbishops within the 
last twenty years, and see how the history of 
these distinguished men is disposed of by 
Mr. D'Alton. Of John George De la Poer 
Beresford is it [it is] recorded, that he “ succ. 
1820, resign. 1822. This prelate was the third 
son of the first Marquess of Waterford. In 
1805, he was consecrated Bishop of Cork ; 
in 1807, was translated to Raphoe; and, 
in 1819, was further translated to the see 
of Clogher. In 1820 he succeeded Archbishop 
Cleaver in this dignity. In 1821 he procured 
. act enabling himself and his successors to 
— the mansion-house and demesne of 
allagh, belonging to this see, long the country 
residence of its prelates; and, in the following 
yd he was further promoted to the primacy 
: Armagh, which dignity he still enjoys, and 
to whose church history the memoir of his life 
'# more especially referrible.” 
Of the primate’s successor, the illustrious 


had recourse for aid, “it only remained to send|In 1831, he was Principal of St. Alban’s 


We now proceed to the ex-|for a clergyman to afford him the last ia Oxford, when he gave to the world 


tion. The clergyman was the learned and ac-| his ‘ Essay on the Omission of Creeds, Litur- 
complished Dean of Cork [the book from which | gies, and Codes of Ecclesiastical Canons,’ 
we now quote was published in 1819, before|and his ‘ Introductory Letters on Poli- 
Magee’s elevation to the see of Raphoe], who, | tical Economy.’ In the latter year he was 
above the prejudices of mean and little minds, | consecrated Archbishop of Dublin; in 1832, 
availed himself of no pretext of his rank to/ published ‘ Essays on Secondary Punishments;’ 
evade his duty, but kindly and assiduously |and, in 1835, a volume of fifteen sermons, de- 
attended as long as his clerical functions could |livered by him in his diocess. From all these 
confer comfort to the sinking heart of the| works the writer of ‘ Random Recollections of 
patient.” | the House of Lords,’ has drawn the following 
But the contempt in which Mr. D’Alton| estimate of his grace. ‘ He is better known as 
seems to have been held when he announced | an author than as a legislator: in the former 
his intentions of becoming a historian, is so| capacity he stands unrivalled among his con- 
completely explained by himself, that we will |temporaries in the particular departments of 
merely copy what he says on the subject with-| literature to which he has specially applied 
out adding one word in the way of comment. | himself. His works on rhetoric and logic, are, 
Of Richard Whateley, the present Archbishop | perhaps, the best which have ever been written 
of Dublin, Mr. D’Alton, in the laconic style, | on the subjects. They abound with evidences 
notes, “Succ. 1831, vivens 1838. All endea-|of profound thought, varied knowledge, great 
vours,” he continues, ‘* to obtain for this work | mental acuteness, and superior powers of rea- 
any authentic or satisfactory particulars of the | soning ; but his theological creed cannot, ac- 
life of Doctor Whateley, having utterly failed, | cording to the representations of persons who 
even in quarters where a refusal could least be | have entered the lists with him, be commended 
expected, the following notice must be consi- | for its orthodoxy.’ ” 

dered rather a catalogue of his grace’s literary! Mr. D'Alton, in a postscript, says : — “ The 
productions, than a memoir of his life; as,| brevity of these Memoirs, in reference to the 
however, his name is, in truth, more associated | later archbishops, is not to be attributed to any 
with these productions than with any eccle-| neglect or omission of their compiler, in ap- 
siastical or political act of importance, and as plying, both by public advertisement, and by 


estimate, the deficiencies of this sketch may be 
the more easily excused. 

“In 1821, being then a fellow of Oriel 
College, he re-published Archbishop King’s 
work on Predestination, with comments. In 
1822, he preached the annual eight Bampton 
sermons before the University of Oxford, 
selecting for his subject ‘the use and abuse of 
party feeling in matters of religion.’ In the 
following year he published five sermons, 
which he had preached before the same body: 
1. ‘On the Christian duty of obedience to 
rulers ;’ 2. ‘ On the Christian duty of obedience 
to the laws;’ 3. ‘ On national blessings and 





Magee, Mr. D’Alton’s memoir is) somewhat 
ore lengthy ; but it is a party statement, and 
— to the archbishop’s memory. Let us 
“ ~ r. D Alton why he thus speaks of Magee. 
. e popularity which his work on the Atone- 
ent had by this time acquired, caused his 
ame in 1813, to the deanery of Cork, 
tthe seat aphags as NT ment i 1810 
’as there nothing to be said. of his conduct 

= Sones as Dean of Cork? Was no anec- 
; _t0 be told of the archbish op, which had a 
a ‘ioulc interest attached to it ? But, perhaps 
§ anecdote, to which we pe «ticularly allude, 


judgments ;’ 4. ‘On the use of human learn- 
ing in matters of religion ;’ and 5. ‘ On Christ 
being the only priest under the Gospel.’ 
In this latter, although he speaks of ‘the 
superstition and tyranny of the Romish 
church,’ he yet, ‘ beseeches both parties to lay 
aside all bitterness of animosity,’ and abstain 
‘from branding each other too hastily as per- 
secuting bigots, or as lukewarm latitudina- 
rians, nor rashly to attribute to their oppo- 
nents motives which they disavow.’ In 1825, 
he published ‘ Essays on some peculiarities of 
the Christian Religion,’ which he dedicated to 
Lord Grenville. In 1826, ‘ Letters on the 





a8 full of patriotic interest, ‘was unknown to 





Church, by an Episcopalian.’ In 1828, ‘ Es- 








his grace is still living in the public eye and | private letters, for fuller and authentic ma- 


terials; and, he confidently hoped, that the 
magnitude of the undertaking in which he was 
engaged, with a devotion of his time, his re- 
searches, and his money, would be cheerfully 
responded to by every competent authority. 
In the above instance, however, his expecta- 
tions were utterly extinguished, and, with the 
single exception of Mr. Cobbe, of New Bridge, 
the individuals applied to either refused to an- 
swer, or, as in the instance of one other more 
intimately connected with a memoir, absolutely 
refused to communicate what he could not bué 
have well known. On newspaper notices, written 
in a temper and time when many of the re- 
spective prelates were the rallying points for a 
party, it would be utterly unsafe, and contrary 
to the spirit of this book, to rely, as it would 
equally, and for the same reasons, on the o 

information of mere politicians. Had these 
Memoirs been extended with such details, they 
would have been a tissue of popular opinions, 
not of historical truths.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mrs. Jameson’s Memoirs of the Beauties of the 
Court of Charles II. Part VI. London, 
1838. Colburn. 

Tuts Part concludes the volume, and is much 

recommended by a curious portrait of Frances 
















THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


Jennings, from the gallery at Althorp. This 


new edition has many new notes and im-| phecies 


provements. 
The Imagery of Foreign Travel ; or, Descrip- 
tive Extracts from Scenes and Impressions 
in Egypt, India, &c. By Capt. Sheerer. 
Pp. 376. London, 1838. Longman and Co. 
Tuts is a very pleasant and interesting selection 
made by the author from his popular publica- 
tions, to the merits of which we paid our just 
tribute as they were given to the world. This 
being the case, we need not say more of the 
present volume than that it is both instructive 
and agreeable. Its accounts of many eastern | 
places and other foreign parts may be read again | 
and again with satisfaction ; and with regard to 
its “Simagery,” our criticism may be supplied 
by a slight alteration in the phraseology of the 
chemists’ and apothecaries’ shop signs, “ De- 
scriptions carefully prepared.” : 
4A Manual of British Botany, in which the 
Orders and Genera are Arranged and De- 
scribed according to the Natural System of 
De Candolle ; with a Series of Analytical 
Tables, for the Assistance of the Student in 
the Examination of the Plants indigenous to, 
or commonly cultivated in, Great Britain. 
By D.C. Macreight, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Lecturer on 
Materia Medica and Therapeu 


» London, 1838. Churchill. 


Tuis very elegant little volume is a most useful | min 


accession to botanical literature. It is exclu- 


sively devoted to the vegetation of our own | and nota little general interest, this plan for improvi 
country, and is well calculated to impart a taste | 4 port of much importance deserves every attention; an 
for, and to diffuse a knowledge of, British something is 


botany. The species of plants are described in 


it with a precision, and their localities are gins, &e. 


stated with an accuracy, evincing sound judg- 
ment, industry, and ability. 


prove most interesting to every botanist, as well nant. 8vo. pp. 130. (London, Duncan,)—By the author 
as a safe and serviceable guide to the student |of the former ¢ Annotations,” and containing much 


in his herbarising excursions; — to the me- 

dical student it will be found invaluable. 

A Practical Treatise on Railroads, and Interior 
Communication in General. By Nicholas 
Wood. 8vo. pp. 760. London, 1838. Long- 
man and Co. 


A THIRD edition of a work which originally | sitors inspected a working model of an electro- 
contained almost every thing which could be| magnetic locomotive machine, exhibited in the 
said on this important subject, is to be valued | Adelaide Gallery. 
for much information which has since occurred, | the honour of introducing the first of the kind 
and the discussion of questions which daily |to Europe, was present, and readily answered 
arise in carrying out these vast designs. We/|any questions put to him. 
are not very sure, after looking at the contents, | in consequence of the weakness of the sulphate 
that the best practical knowledge respecting | of copper hastily obtained, the stock at the 
railroads would be shewn by having nothing to} Gallery being exhausted, the action of the 
do with them, unless you happen to be a sur-| moving power was not so good as usual. The 


veyor, engineer, or lawyer: though assuredly, 


in a national point of view, they must speedily | seventy-three pounds ; the circumference of the 
roduce effects of incalculable magnitude. Mr.|rails which the model circuits is forty-three 
ood’s volume, both now and then, will assert | feet, and that distance it accomplished about 


its sterling value. 


The History of Portsmouth, by Henry Slight, Esq. 8vo. 
seems to eh produced in meichicale ‘ 

now cullected together, aud forms a nice popular guide to 
this important town. 


The Mirror, &c. Vol. XXXI. (London, Limbird.)—Our | model was constructed under the superintend- 
» of nearly twenty years’ stand-|ence of Messrs. Davenport and Cook, of the 


entertaining contem 
ing, goes on steadily, industriously, and 

volume is a proof of these and other good qualities of 
enterprise, judgment, and ability. There isa ewe of 
Sergeant Talfourd ; but it is not a very strong likeness. 

P. Posteri’s Guide to Italian Translation. Pp. 127. (Lon- 
don, Rolandi.)—Though a small, this is a very clever and 
excellent help to students of the Italian lan e, 

The Rose-Fancier's Manual, by Mrs. Gore. Pp. 434, 
(London, Colburn.)—A sketch of the the rose- 
tree is followed by monography of the several thousand 
varieties of this beautiful flower, the lovers of which (and 

ho is th of scent and bloom?) will du 

this volume. 





tics at the|A.M. 
Middlesex Hospital School of Medicine, &c. | fr good 


ence it will | explained. 


papers, but is| understood to be greatly exceeded when the 


joint-stock company, to secure patents in Eu- 


George’s Chapel, Albemarle Street. 8vo. pp. 328. (Lon- 
don, Rivingtons; Hatchards.)—An essay on the pro-| 
relative to Christ very appropriately ushers in 
t discourses. | 
The Honey-Bee ; its Natural History, Physiology, and 
, by E. Bevan, M.D. 12mo. PP. 447. (Lon- | 
don, Van Voorst.)—A very complete work, containi 
e that could be desired respecting this valuable 
insect and its remarkable ways.- A dedication to Queen | 
Victoria is so much in character, that we quote a portion 
of it. ‘* The queen of every bee-community has been 
destined to fill her high station from a very ly age (not 
always from her birth) ; she has the most diligent atten- 
tion bestowed upon her, to qualify her for the important 
functions which she has to rm ; and she is, at all times, 
sedulously guarded from those hazards to which it is the 
lot of bees, more humbly born and educated, to be ex- 
posed. In ali these particulars, I presume that a perfect 
with your majesty may be drawn. Again, the 
ueen of the hive-bees is ever to be found in the enjoyment 
of the devoted attachment of her people, ever most pleased 
when they have the fullest portién of remunerating occu- 
—— ever capable of rousing their most active energies 
or the promotion of the general weal, and of inducin, 
them to flock around her person whenever that weal is | 
endangered. In each of these respects, I trust that your 
majesty will ever bear an equally perfect comparison.” 

e Young Lady's Equestrian Manual. Pp. 96. (Lon- 
don, Whitehead and Co.).— A little book of instructions 
in horse-man-ship, if such term can be applied to young | 
ladies’ riding; and most gracefully ornamented with nu- 
merous appropriate woodcuts, by E. Landells, These 
represent groups and single figures, with horses, dogs, &c. | 
in various action and costume, from the olden to the 
present times; and the volume is thus made even more 
pretty than it is useful; though, considering the pre- 
vailing fashion in equestrian exercise set by our young 
queen, and its extensive adoption by our fair country- 
women, it will be found very acceptable in the way of 
advice and ——— an a ones 

Scripture Proverbs for ‘oung, by ram Cobbin, 
8vo. Pp. 165. (London, Ball.)—A ona little book 
little folks; and, if not very good, well adapted 
make them so. The proverbial method of inculcating 
—— principles is one of peculiar efficacy on the tender 


Plan for Improving Dover Harbour, &c., by 


Proposed ng 
Lieut. B. Worthington, R.N. Pp. 174.— Of much local 





no one can have visited Dover without observing that 
greatly and immediately wanted. 

The Experimental Phi » by W. a Hig- 

Pp. 488. (London, Whittaker and Co.) —A 

ul and instructive volume, in which mechanics, 

pneumatics, heat, optics, electricity, &c. &c. are clearly 


Supplemental Annotations to the Book of the New Cove- 


learned and curious criticism. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 


TuEspay,- July 17.—The members and vi- 
Mr. Coombs, who claims 


He regretted that, 


weight of the cars, locomotive batteries, &c. is 


five times in a minute, being a little more than 
two miles an hour. This speed, however, we 


machine is in good working condition. The 


United States, who have thrown their applica- 
tion of electro-magnetism to locomotion into a 


rope, to prosecute further improvements, and 
construct large machines. They speak con- 
fidently of success, and expect that soon the 
principle will be in practical operation in the 
United States, and soon to the total super- 
seding of steam power, by which so many 
lives are annually i in that country 





especially.* In the subsequent proceedings of 
the meeting, Mr. Coombs read a history of 
the invention by Mr. Davenport, and various 
extracts from American papers, describin 
the machine and its powers, published under 
the sanction of the said inventor. The 
style and descriptions appeared to us extra. 
vagant, and conveyed no satisfactory inform. 
ation. The reading of the paper gave rise 
to a warm discussion, it having laid claim to 
priority of invention of a rotary motion, by 
electro-magnetism, in favour of Mr. Davenport, 
and it having been stigmatised by, we think, 
a member of the managing committee as 
‘*unphilosophical.” Mr. Davenport first ob. 
tained rotary motion from this wonderful power 
in 1834. Mr. Sturgeon exhibited a rotating 


% machine upon this principle in March 1832 ; 


and soon after appeared our.lamented friend 
Ritchie’s well-known machine. Into this dis. 
cussion, however, we are not about to enter, 
yet we cannot refrain from a word of advice to 
this young and important Society upon the other 
cause of discussion. Whatever paper may be 
read before the members should be sanctioned 
by the approval and authority of the managing 
committee. And one of a minority in a division 
of that body upon the merits of any paper pro- 
testing against its being read to the Society, 
should protest more formally than to produce 
a discussion as to whether the paper had been 
written philosophically or unphilosophically. 
After having been read, the data and princi- 
ple contained therein should alone form the 
subject of discussion. Previously to the read- 
ing of the subject of our friendly comment, a 
paper, by Mr. Griffin, in answer to the question 
‘** Why do electrified bodies recede from each 
other?” wasread. It washighly argumentative, 
though somewhat too hypothetical. The au- 
thor is a single fluidist, rejects the power 
termed repulsion, ‘* which assumes every thing 
without the shadow of support from either fact 
or argument,” and proposes to substitute ‘ re- 
cession,” as it expresses “ the effect without 
implying any particular cause.” This paper, 
however, together with a former one on “ Ho- 
mogeneous Attraction,” Mr. Griffin intends, in 
a third, to illustrate by diagrams, &c.; until 
then we reserve our criticism. Mr. Maugham 
exhibited a series of experiments to illustrate 
his new mode of forming an extensive class of 
compounds with the Voltaic battery. Into the 
interesting details our space will not allow us 
at present to enter. 

LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Gupeam, July 7.— The following degrees were confer- 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by Accumulation. — 
The Rev. R, Elsdale, Corpus Christi College, Head 


Master of Manchester School, Grand Compounder. 
Doctor in Music.—S, Elvey, Organist of New Col- 


lege. 

Masters of Arts. — L. W. Owen, Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege; The Rev. J. W. Moore, Exeter College ; The Rev. 
R. Montgomery, W. C. Beasley, Lincoln College ; The 
Rev. J. P. Keigwin, Fellow of Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —C. B. Adderley, Christ Church, 
— Compounder; E. J. Wrottesley, University Col- 
iege. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

JuNE 9th. Professor Wilson in the chair— 
A paper was read by Professor Royle, ‘On the 
so-called Sarsaparilla of India, usually said to 
be a Product of Smilax aspera.’ The author 
observed, that sarsaparilla, the produce of species 
of smilax, being obtained from South America 
and Mexico, one is surprised to hear of its 
coming from India, though there is nothing 

* Above three it is stated, been 
killed wi << cae 
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improbable in the fact, as the genus Smilax is 
found in all the tropical parts of the world, with 
a few species extending south to New Holland, 
and north to the south of Europe, North Ame- 
rica, China, and Japan. Several are found all 
along the Himalayas. In Silhet and the Garrow 
Hills are two species, S. glabra and lanceefolia, 
with tuberous roots like those of Smilax China. 
In the peninsula of India are found S. Zey- 
lanica and S. ovalifolia, but nowhere repre- 
sented as being very abundant. ‘The most 
common European species S. aspera (smilazza 
of the modern Greeks), found in hedges and in 
rocks, extends also to Syria, but has never been 
found in India. As the substance called Indian 
sarsaparilla might be furnished by some other 
species, Dr. Royle proceeded to state that he 
procured the roots so called from Mr. Dodd, of 
Portman Street, by whose brother they had been 
brought from the peninsula of India: these 
are remarkable for their fragrance, which re- 
sembles that of the Florentine iris. This is 
evidently the same substance which was some 
years since described as a substitute for sarsapa- 
rilla, by Dr. Ashburner, by the name Nannari 
from Malabar. Guibourt describes a ‘‘ fausse 
salsepareille de l’Inde” as being obtained by 
English druggists from India, and which they 
say is the root of Smilax aspera. Under this 


name Dr. R. obtained from Mr. Godfrey’s a| * 


sort which was evidently the same as that pro- 
cured from India. It remained only to ascer- 
tain the plant which yielded it. Under the head 
of ** Sarsaparilla, substitute for,” Dr. Ainslie 
describes nunnari vayr, or country sarsaparilla, 
as the root of Periploca indica. Dr. Wight 
ascertained that this plant was identical with 
the Asclepias pseudosarsa of Dr. Roxburgh, of 
which the roots the latter describes as being 
long, slender, and having a pleasant peculiar 
fragrance, referring for a figure to the Naru 
nindi of Rheede, Hort. Malab, x. t. 34, 
and which is now the Hemidesmus indicus 
of botanists, and of which the above are all 
synonymes. The plant is found in Ceylon, 
the peninsula of India, in Bengal, and Behar. 
From the testimony of Drs. Ainslie and Rox- 
burgh, it appears that the roots of this plant 
are extensively, and have been long, employed 
by the natives of India for much the same 
purposes as sarsaparilla is in Europe, whence 
medical practitioners in the peninsula of India 
were led to prescribe it with the same views; 
ence its name of country sarsaparilla. It is 
much employed in the hospitals there, and is 
by some thought to be more efficient than the 
true sarsaparilla. Dr. Ashburner, in this 
country, speaks very favourably respecting its 
virtues; and it is now prescri by many 
Practitioners. Dr. Christison informed the au- 
thor that it had been prescribed in Edinburgh 
With favourable results, but in some cases 
with emetic tendency ; that, in distillation with 
Water, a volatile substance passes over, which 
crystallises in the water, on cooling, in long 
slender needles; is fusible under 212°, and 
solidifies into an opaque white crystalline mass, 
possessing, in an eminent degree, the aroma of 
the plant. Dr. Royle concluded his paper by 
Stating, that the virtues of this plant having 

n thus confirmed, it was satisfactory to 
know that, from its abundance, it could be 
obtained in large quantities. As the natural 
family, Asclepiadea, to which Hemidesmus 
udtcus belongs, contains plants employed as 
diaphoretics and emetics, and as substitutes for 
ipecacuanha, there would have been every 
Probability of this plant possessing valuable 
Properties independent of European testimony 
on the subject. It was stated as a curious cir 








cumstance, that a plant of this family should 
have been considered as one of the kinds of 
smilax of Dioscorides, ever since the time of 
the Arabs at least. There being no doubt that 
the hasser, or rather asher, of Avicenna is 
Asclepias, now Calotropis gigantea, or procera, 
or Hamiltonii—the celebrated mudar, itself a 
valuable therapeutical agent. 








FINE ARTS. 

The Amateur’s Manual: Colour, as a Means 
of Art, being an Adaptation of the Experience 
of Professors to the Practice of Amateurs. 
By Frank Howard. 12mo. pp. 106. Lon- 
don, 1838. Thomas. 

In this little volume, Mr. Howard has adopted 

the same method of proceeding with regard to 

colour which was pursued by him with regard 
to chiaroscuro, in his “ Sketcher’s Manual.” 

To use his own words, — 

** The endeavour of the present work is to 
fix and develope, for the benefit of the amateur 
and the student, some of the acknowledged 
general principles of colouring as a means of 
art, without reference to the purposes to which 
such art shall be applied, — without reference 
to poetical expression or character, or to the 
imitation of the details of nature, which are 
requisite for the production of great works. 

ad bs It treats first of the 
arrangements of masses of colours which have 
been established by various masters or schools, 
and which have been recognised as satisfactory 
or agreeable by the public voice; it then points 
out the abstract principles to which these 
several arrangements may be referred; and, 
finally, directs attention to the qualities of 
colouring in art which are requisite as regards 
the imitation of nature. It does not profess to 
descend to details, for these require a consider- 
able advance in the art, and, consequently, 
could not possibly be rendered intelligible in 
any publication, because they would require 
the exercise of first-rate powers to colour every 
individual impression of the plates.” 

In the course of Mr. Howard’s many valuable 
observations, we were much gratified by meet- 
ing with the following corroboration of the 
opinion which we recently expressed as to the 
profuse introduction of opaque water-colours 
into the practice of some even of our ablest 
water-colour painters : = 

‘Tone implies a degree of transparency, 
which, in oil colours, is attainable with great 
facility, by a process ter: glazing: viz. pass- 
ing a transparent colour over a previously pre- 
pared tint. There are, also, some other prac- 
tical methods of producing it, which are more 
advisable in certain cases, but which need not 
be further noticed here. In water-colours, the 
greater number of pigments used are trans. 
parent, and the legitimate method of using 
them proceeds upon the principle of working 
entirely in transparent media; which has at all 
times excited great hopes with regard to that 
branch of art, as affording a better means than 
oil-colours (in which the light tints are all com- 
posed with opaque white), of producing the 
brilliancy and truth of Nature, in combination 
with the transparency (tone) which is required 
in a work of art. And it is to be regretted 
that in some few, and those popular instances, 
this advantage arising out of the legitimate 
use of water-colours, should have been thrown 
away, without obtaining any equivalent, other 
than that of hiding or correcting blunders ; and 


that attempts should have been made, by the} who, 


use of opaque body colours, and a similar 
method of working, to imitate the effect of oil 
painting. The progress of the true art of watere 


arene or nna 
colour drawing must necessarily receive a check 
from the adoption of such a practice, which 
will, doubtless, be sanctioned by the idle or the 
hurried; and attempts to carry out the ori- 
ginal prospects and genuine advantages of the 
transparent medium will, probably, become rare, 
if they should not cease entirely. It is true 
that opaque water 8 are supposed to have 
an advantage over oil-colours, in light and 
brilliant parts, in consequence of the tendency 
of the oil (the vehicle, as it is technically term- 
ed) to come to the surface, and thus to give a 
tinge to, or obscure the purer tints of, skies 
and distant brilliant objects. On this account 
they are said to be used by Turner in these 
| parts, when he desires to attain great clearness 
‘and purity of colour. But, however, the union 
| of water-colours with oil may be advantageous 
for these purposes, and thus opaque water. 
colours may receive a partial sanction ; it can- 
}not be denied, that, in the instances previously 
|alluded to, in which the opaque water-colours 
|are used for no other purpose than the facility 
of recovering half-tints that had been too much 
obscured, the only advantage of water-colours 
is abandoned, without obtaining the equivalent 
of richness, arising from texture in oil; and 
the purity of the one art is lost, without at- 
taining the force of the other. A crumbly, 
bungling appearance is produced, and for no 
reason, as the practice can never be success- 
fully employed in the parts or objects, in which 
the use of semi-transparent colours is so 
invaluable in oil. And, in fact, opacity, the 
reverse of what is desired, tone, is produced by 
the very same means in water-colours by 
which transparency is attained in oil.” 

One of the most amusing and instructive 
parts of Mr. Howard’s work, is the detailed 
comparison into which he enters of ‘* the two 
great schisms or factions of colourists,” whom 
he calls, “the Bianchi and the Neri:” the 
latter ‘apparently giving up all hope of 
rivalling the brightness of nature; but, by 
forcing the shadows and general tone of the 
whole picture, endeavouring to produce the 
same gradation of light and shadow as in 
nature, but on a lower scale;” the former, 
“on the other hand, endeavouring to com- 
pensate for the want of positive brilliancy, by 
refining or increasing the delicacy and beauty 
of the tints.”” 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Her Majesty the Queen. Drawn on Stone 
by J. Scott, from an Original Painting. 
Churton. 

A s.iGuT, but pleasing, half-length portrait, 

in colours, of our youthful and beloved sove- 

reign. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DRAMATIC SKETCHES. 





1. 
‘© Methinks you do forget your Interest.” 
Interest — Self-Interest ! —’tis the common cant 
he mean in mind call wisdom of the world : 

The hope that leade the shallow stream of life, 
Arrays the hypocrite in virtue’s guise, 
Calls over-reaching — knowledge of mankind ! 
Dull Honesty, the workhouse slave whose rags 
Lend jests to those whose finer cunning thrives: 
Self-Interest ! —’tis a thing whose heart is coin! 
And yet the higher virtues of the soul 
Find in its mouth an hourly currency ; 
None of reputation — honour — worth — 
Frank liberality, and generous faith, 
None— like Self-Interest ! — So expert the cheat, 
It half deceives itself with its own vaunts: 
Self-Interest! ’tis the dastard’s ready shield; 
The tyrant’s plea — the swindler’s crafty 5 

i» law, stops short of legal crime! 
Self-Interest ! a boaster in success, 
A mean and abject driveller in that hour 
ee ee its heels : 
Self-Interest ! name it not: there is no sound 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








_———— 
So loathsome, so puttos to mine ear; 

If e’er my stay offends thee, there’s the word 
Shall rid thee of my presence — Interest — 
Self-Interest ! 


II. 

* I swear by Cupid's self!” 
Nay, swear not! least by him, the Proteus god! 
The boy hath grown a man, his curly locks 
Shorn of their = beauty, and his wings, 
The odorous plumes, alas, are stripped for quills / 
Each day at Doctors’ Commons, wigged and gowned 
He _ the bench, and wins the applauding court 
With knowledge of estates, wide parks, and grounds; 
Shews curious skill in searching musty wills; 
Finds figure in a FortuNE, be she humped — 
Nay, e’en a limp may seem a graceful glide, 
A charming eccentricity of gait ! 
Wealth is your only multiplier; it makes one 
So much like two, you'd scarcely note the loss : 
Two eyes? 'tis an extravagance of sight! 
Gold is the rouge which makes a wan cheek bloom: 
Protest by Cupid? ‘tis a sorry oath! 
If thou must swear, swear by these omepy trees, 
And prove thou false, each deaf shall find a tongue 
To bid incautious love beware man’s vows; 
For, like the leaves, they'll fall and be no more, 
And leave an autumn in the heart, perchance, 
Whose hopes shall droop, shail die like withered leaves, 


Alas, for Love! 

So gay, and now so grave? 
Thus Joy is ever timid of its power, 
Whilst Grief is all too bold! resume thy smiles ; 
Joy is the sunlight of the heart—thou know’st 
We count a myriad clouds for but one sun; 
Be then Affection our security ! 
We'll marry Truth to Joy—and Truth’s eternal, 
So Joy will prove immortal !—nay, one smile; 
One, like the red seal on love’s perfumed note : 
Ay, now thou look’st thyself! as beauteous 
As when I saw thee first, and stood and worshipped ! 


IIL. 
«* A Poet? and not read?” 
he flowers 

Are Flora’s Library—and they are mine ! 
See, here’s a glass where Venus self hath looked 
And left her beauty’s image : and mark this, 
The purple larkspur; might not royalty 
Rejoice to wear the robe this simple flower 
pee py a on ?—are not these books? 

Look on the lily pure, and tremble, guilt !) 

read their coloured pages, and grow wise ! 
’Tis a boy's love, —you'll change these thoughts with 


— 3 
For hath not Nature nobler works than flowers? 


The trees—the village trees—I love them all! 
The oak, whose firm heart breasts the haughty wave ; 
The pine, ambitious of the starry sky; 
The ash, that weeping bends, like widowed wo— 
The Niobe of trees,—and yet you'll smile 
When I but name my favourite ;—pray guess— 
The chestnut : ’tis a grove within itself ; 
Yet ’twas Salvator’s idol ere ’twas thine. 

My passion shines less lofty :—'tis the hawthorn 
Whose green arms twine my home; I shake with joy 
Its leafy hand, and welcome its old face. 
ee aaa 
Right well I know the tree can see me not, 

But He who made both tree and boy doth look 
Through angel-silence down, and blesses both !—~ 

I'm schooled, my young enthusiast, speak on — 
’Tis pity love like thine should e’er know change. 

But some I hate— they look like evil things : 
The wrinkled elder — the sepulchral yew — 

The rank and haggard fir — witch of the woods!— 

The gulf-betraying tree, that spreads a net 

To snare the hunter’s foot . . . . . and many more! 
Of these anon — thy hand is on thy lute— 

What hast thou now to offer — tune or song ? 

If will were skill, then would I sing, indeed,—- 
When skill is wilful there’s more prate than speed. 
Then list my lay— 


Song. 
He never was light-hearted — 
The first kind face he knew 
Had frequent tears upon its cheek, 
And sadness in its hue: 
The gentle care of kindred love 
To him came rarely nigh, 
And even in his infancy 
His heart first learned to sigh. 
He was a lonely widow's child, 
A stranger in the land; 

And very few the friends she knew 
That shewed a friendly hand. 
The thoughtfulness which age should cast 

Made sad his youthful eye; 
And thus his early boyhood passed, 
Whose memory is a sigh! 


Written in the Square of the Dom Kirche, at Brunswick, 
th the Bronse Lion of Byzantium. 
Danrx night! except by fits, when the pale moon 
Looks sadly from the lurid clouds that swell 
In huge black groups around her, like wild 
waves 


C. Swain. 


! Which would engulf her bark. The gloomy 
space 
| OF yon antique cathedral’s square is lone 
| And silent; save for the long, measured tread 
| OF those dark sentinels whose watch is kept 
| Over the Byzantine Lion. That dim form 
| Of spectral aspect rears its mass of bronze, 
| As tho’ it scowl’d, near the old Norman walls, 
| A grisly guardian; on whom nor time, 
Nor vengeance, nor war’s fury, has had power. 
| It has stood firm, in solemn majesty, 
| Since warlike Henry, he who hail'd as bride 
Great Ceeur de Lion’s sister, placed it there, 
A trophy, deathless as his own renown ; 
And deathless as the glory of his race ; 
And deathless as the honour of that name 
Won by these same dark, pacing sentinels. 
Who are they ? Know ye not that sable garb, 
That long black plume, that ghostly speck of 
white 
Upon the helm? Look near—it shadows forth 
An emblem of mortality. Behold ! 
A grinning skull, and bones that cross each other, 
Forming a picture full of fearful meaning ; — 
Fame and deep vengeance have explain’d it long! 
Ye know them now, the brave Black Bruns- 
wickers ! 
And a fitting guard for Brunswick’s grim old 
Lion! 


Descend in yon sepulchral vault, and see 

The tombs of heroes: in long lines they stand, 
Sixty who trod the Lion Henry’s path, 

And share his laurels well. ‘T'en fell in battle, 
And lie enshrin’d in honour ; not the least 

Is he of Jena, and no less his son, 

Whose glorious fall preceded Waterloo, 

And lives in verse immortal as his name! 


There is another tomb — a queen’s —no more! 

Silence! let the deep gloom conceal her fate. 

Haste to the upper air, to that dark square, 

That hoary pile, those pacing sentinels, 

And say if scenes like these awake the soul ! 
Lovisa Stuart CosTELLo. 








DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre. — On Thursday, 
Mr. Balfe’s long-talked-of opera, Falstaff, was 
produced at this theatre, for Signor Lablache’s 
benefit. The house was very poorly filled; 
a fact we mention, to shew (independently of 
the high claims of the Jeneficiare) how slight 
the patronage an English composer may ex- 
pect, because he is an Englishman, and to 
prove that the success of Mr. Balfe’s opera de- 
pended on its own merits alone. The task of 
writing an opera is never a light one, and, to 
do so for the Italian stage, certainly the most 
difficult, especially for an English composer ; 
and even the most partial success must be at- 
tributed to much thought and study, as well as 
to hard labour. Mr. Balfe is well known, as 
the author of several successful operas on our 
‘national stage, but we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing his Italian Falstaff to be by many 
degrees his best effort. The music is generally 
light and rapid; in the first act rather too un- 
mixed, although the many agreeable airs by 
which it is adorned keep the attention fixed. 
The great, and most prominent fault, is the 
lengthiness of the explanatory recitative. It 
is next to impossible to make the music at 
all expressive of the long dialogues between 
the different parties. In the second act, some 
few airs of a more plaintive character are in- 
troduced with excellent effect by Fenton (Sig- 
nor Rubini), and Ann Page (Madame Alber- 
tazzi); also, a delightful duet between Falstaff 
ey Lablache), and Mrs. Ford (Madame 

risi.) We were unable to obtain a book, so 








must rest content without mentioning the Ita. 
lian names. Some good music falls to the 
share of Signor Tamburini (Mr. Ford), which 
he executes with his usual ability. Mr. and 
Mrs. Page, acted by Signor Morelli and Ma. 
demoiselle Caremoli, have little solo music; 
but their voices are of considerable value in 
several concerted pieces. A delightful trio 
with the latter lady, Grisi, and Albertazzi, 
was on Thursday called for a third time, 
Upon the whole, we think the opera a most 
creditable effort of the composer, and (to say 
the very least of it) a pleasant two hours anda 
half’s amusement. We should mention, that 
a fair portion of music falls to each of the prin. 
cipal performers, the weight of the opera being 
equally divided, and all fairly brought forward, 

Haymarket. — The interval between the 
departure of Power, whose benefit, on Satur. 
day, was a laughing bumper, and Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Mathews, and the appearance of Macready 
at this theatre, has been filled up by the enter. 
prising manager with Celeste and Mr. Hill, 
the Yankee Pedler. With the merits of the 
former the public is well acquainted: the 
latter seems to us to possess excellent qualities 
in acting, namely, quiet, not o’erstepping the 
modesty of nature, a perfect study, and, we 
presume, a perfect imitation of character, as, 
indeed, we learn from American spectators it 
is. But, unluckily, we have not the original 
standard to refer to; and, we are sorry to say, 
that we lost much of the humour from not 
being able to understand the /ingua-Americana 
in which it was delivered. 

Lyceum. —Mr. William Shakspere made 
his bow to a London audience, at this theatre, 
on Saturday last, in a piece written by himself, 
entitled The Queen’s Command. It would be 
scarcely fair to criticise this gentleman at pre- 
sent ; for expectation had been raised to a high 
pitch by preliminary paragraphing, which, 
though it excites notice, is hardly fair to a be- 
ginner, since it causes more to be looked for 
than it is probable will be performed; and 
an actor (quoad actor) is rather injured than 
otherwise by this friendly injudiciousness. 
Of The Queen’s Command, as a drama, 
little can be said; it is just so good that 
we do not care to find fault with it, and 
that is all. Of Mr. Shakspere, we shall re- 
serve our opinion, only stating that he hasa 
good figure and pleasant manner, but, that 
his voice is much against him ; it is thin and 
wiry: with practice he may, however, become 
a goodactor. When we see him ina better 
play, we shall be better able to judge his capa- 
bilities. ee 

Strand.—We were sorry to see the spirit of 
rivalry manifested at this theatre, in the pro- 
duction of a trifle called Shakspere and Bur- 
bage, on the same evening that Mr. Shakspere 
appeared at another house. This is not as it 
should be ; Mr. Hammond has so excellent 4 
company that he need not have resorted to 
such a manceuvre. The piece itself is indif- 
ferent ; and succeeded more by the acting than 
any thing else. 

Sadler’s Wells.—Kohal's Cave, a drama by 
Mr. Leman Rede, has been added to the amuse- 
ments at this theatre. It is well written, and 
capitally acted by Honner and his wife, and the 
strength of the company, We can assure - 
play-going friends that a visit to the W ells wi 
amply repay them, for the entertainments ~ 
of a much higher order than formerly. We 40 
not hear so much of the real water now. 
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VARIETIES. 
Coronation: == Among the many heartfelt 
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tributes of loyalty and dutiful respect that 
were paid by an admiring people to our virgin 
Queen, upon her august coronation, was, we 
learn, a Polyglot Ode, in thirty-two languages ; 
written by Mr. John Belfour, M.R.S.L., 
which was presented to the youthful Sove- 
reign by Lord John Russell, and which Her 
Majesty, with her usual condescension and af- 
fability, very graciously received. Some lines 
by Mr. R. Jones, of the Edinburgh Theatre, 
prettily printed on lace-looking paper; and a 
memorial of the ceremony &c., on a broadside, 
with portraits of the Queen and her parents. 
a picture of the crowning in the abbey, and 
a handsome border, have also appeared. 

Vauzhall.— The evenings in honour of the 
Duke of Nassau and Marshal Soult, drew many 
thousand spectators to these gardens, to witness 
the ascent of the monster balloon, and to see 
the illuminations and the fireworks. The wea- 
ther has been much in favour of out-door amuse- 
ments, and Vauxhall has had its share of pa- 
trons. 

Surrey Zoological Gardens.—T he eruptions of 
Vesuvius, of which we have frequently spoken 
in terms of high praise, continue to draw the 
sight-seeing world to these delightful gardens. 
They were quite crammed on Thursday even- 
ing, and every one seemed pleased and enter- 
tained with the exhibition. 

Wellington City Statue.—The Court of Com- 
mon Council have voted 500/. for this statue ; 
a grateful testimony of what the city owes of 
its improvements to this illustrious person. 

Wellington Statues. — The following jeu 
@esprit, on the controversy about the Welling- 
ton equestrian statues, is ascribed (but we rather 
think without reason) to the Rev. Sidney Smith. 
If his, it ought certainly to promote his views 
on the diocess of Canter-bury. 


Since bold John Gilpin’s famous ride 
From London Town to Ware, 

No horse like that hath vexed Cheapside, 
Which Wellington must bear. 


With Richard Jones’s stirrup help, 
And Laurie’s saddle there, 

However west-end folks may yelp, 
The city folks will stare. 


So Ducrows of the Civic Ring 
Their tastes and fears may spare; 
Even horseless, ’twere a Lord-ly thing 
To mount him on the Mayor. S. M. 

British Museum.—The Parliamentary Re- 
port recommends that 250,000/. may be forth- 
with granted to complete the building of this 
great national establishment. It will require 
five or six years to finish it. 

Mnemonics: Master Bassle.—A lecture, and 
exhibition of the extraordinary powers of young 
Bassle, are given to-day at the Royal Insti- 
tution, and will, we are sure, from what we 
have seen, well deserve attention. 

Mrs. Mottram, the cara sposa of a gentle. 
man residing near the Foundling Hospital, pre- 
sented her husband with a baby vn the morn- 
ing of the day of George the Fourth’s corona- 
tion; she did the same on the morning of Wil- 
liam the Fourth’s; and, to crown all, she did 
the same on the morning of our youthful Vie- 
toria’s coronation day. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
_ The Abbate Antonio de Luca, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Rome, has announced an Italian translation of 
Professor Whewell’s ** History of the Inductive Sciences,” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


me Medica ; or, a Botanical Account of all the most 
a Plants applied to Medical Practice, by J. 
a By Ph. D. F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 18%.— The Doctrine of 
» eager vindicating the Scriptural Account from 
a ts cast upon it by Geological Speculations, by the 
ev. L. V. Harcourt, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s.— Imagery of Fo- 
reign Travel, by Major Sherer, t Bvo. 9s. 6d.—Treatise 
Pr Physical Education, by A. M. Bureaud Riofrey, M.D. 
edition, 8vo. 15s, Logs of the First Voyages of the 


Great Western (Bristol and New York Steamer), 8vo. 
3s.—W. Jones’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. III. 8vo. 14s. 
—Sketches in Prose and Verse, 2d series, by G. F. Rich- 
ardson, post 8vo. 9s. 6d.—The Burning of Moscow, a 
Poem, by R. C, Chater, 4to. 5s.—Pietas Juvenalis, by the 
Rev. J. M. M‘Culloch, 32mo. 2s. 6d.—Basket of Frag- 
ments from the Field of Nature, 18mo. 3s.—I am a 
Christian; What then? by the Rev. G. Cole, 12mo. 5s.— 
Memoirs of the Musical Drama, by G. Hogarth, 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s.—The Coronation Gem, a Panoramic View of 
| the Pedigree of the Queen, 6s.—Dr. Lingard’s History of 
England, Vol. VI. f.cap, 5s.—American Broad Grins, 
| 18mo. 2s.—An Inquiry into the History and Theology of 
| the Ancient Vallences and Albigenses, by G. S. Faber, 
8vo. 128,—Life of St. Cry translated from Neander, 
| by the Rev. J. C.Stapleton, Vol I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. —China 
Opened, by the Rev. C. Gutzlaff, 2 vols. post 8vo. li. 4s. 
— Sabbath Verses, by the Rev. E. Whitehead, 12mo, 4s. 
| — New Spplling Book, by J. S. Moore, 12mo, 1s. 6d. — 
| Livy, with English Notes, by Dr. Stocker, Vol. II. in 2 
; Parts, 1. 4s. — Treatise on Natural and Chemical Philo- 
sophy, by Sir J. Leslie, post 8vo. 9s. (from the ‘* Ency- 
| Clopedia Britannica.”)—State Trials: Specimen of a 
| New Edition, by N. T. Moile, 8vo. 15s.— Sermons, by 
| the Rev. J. C. Miller, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—A View of the 
Scriptures and of Natural Knowledge, 8vo. 3s, — Narra- 
tive of H. J. Marks (formerly a Jew), with Introduction, 
by Rev. C. B. Tayler, 12mo, 3s. 6d.—Designs of the Popish 
Revolutionary Faction of Ireland, by J. Ryan, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
—Three Months’ Leave, by W. G. Rose, Esq. post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. — Capt. Back’s Narrative of the Perilous Expedi- 
tion in H. M. Ship Terror, 8vo. 2ls.—Guide to Italian 
Translation, &c., by P. Posteri, 12mo. 3s. 6d.—Sea-side 
Stories, by Mrs. Sherwood, 2s.—Biography Illustrated, by 
Mrs. Sherwood, 2s. 6d.—Wordsworth’s Sonnets (collected 
into one vol.), 12mo. 9s. 6d.— Poems, by John Kenyon, 
post 8vo. 9s.—Wilby’s Cry from the Opprest, and other 
Poems, f.cap, 5s.—Counter-Irritation, illustrated by One 
Hundred Cases, by Dr. Granville, 8vo. 10s. 6d. — Treatise 
on Hooping-Cough, by Dr. G. H. Roe, 8vo. 8s. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


pp Btersa INSTITUTION, PALL 
MALL 


The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, Dutch, and French Masters, is now open, and will 
— open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six in the 
Svening. 
Admission 1s.—Catalogue ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DUCATION.—The attention of Parents 
desirous of affording to their Children an education in ac- 
cordance with the increased intelligence and wants of the age, is 
especially directed to an establishment situated in Worcestershire, 
one of the most fertile and healthy counties in England. It is 
d ibya 1 who is a member both of an English 
and German University, at the latter of which he resided several 
years; and having travelled much, he is perfectly conversant with 
most of the European languages. Associated with him are two 
Classical and Mathematical Masters; an English Master, and 
natives of France and Germany, to teach the respective languages 
of their country. The number of Pupils, being limited, it is 
hoped that Six Resident Masters (exclusive of those of accom- 
plishments) will be deemed sufficient to secure adequate instruc- 
tion, and, therefore, rapid progress. 

It may not be superfluous to observe that, impressed with a 
conviction that no education can be complete without a competent 
knowledge of Modern Languages, the Principal has made them 
an essential branch of education. 

To further promote facility of conversation in the two most 
important Languages of Europe, French and German, so difficult 
of acquirement, even when, as in this Establishment, the Pro- 
fessors reside in the School, and are in daily and hourly intercourse 
with their Pupils, the Principal proceeds at the Midsummer 
Vacations to Brussels and Frankfort, alternately, with such of his 
Pupils as are sufficiently advanced to derive the intended benefit. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on the many advantages, besides that 
of acquiring a practical acquaintance with Foreign Languages, 
such an excursion is calculated to afford to minds at a season of 
life more susceptible than at any other of vivid and permanent 
impressions. 

Altogether, the Principal feels himself justified in holding out 
to Parents the certainty of Pupils receiving in his School sound 
and extensive instruction, which may enable them, on entering 
one of the Universities, or some Profession, civil, military, or 
naval, to pursue more enlarged studies with unusual advantages, 

References can be given to Dignitaries of the Church, and 
Families of the highest respectability. For Cards of Address and 
Terms, please to apply (if by letter, post-paid) to W. H. Esq. 
57 Pall Mall, London. 

NDON HOM@OPATHIC DISPEN- 
SARY, 21 Finsbury Circus. 
Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 
Physician. 
P. F. Currie, M.D. 





Secretary 

Mr. F. Blagdon Harral, Surgeon, &c. 
This public Instituti for g ly disp g Homco- 
pathic Medicines to the Sick Poor, is now open, and Patients are 
received every morning (Sundays excepted) from 8 to 10 o’clock. 

The it of professi 1 men, desirous of investigating 
the merits of Homeopathic practice, is invited, with an as- 
surance that every facility will be given for testing the efficacy of 
that mode of treatment. 

During two years, Dr, Currie has ed 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Str,—About six years since, the writer’s notice was at- 
tracted to the manly and independent manner in which 
you stripped sundry “literary daws” of their ‘‘ borrowed 
feathers.” Since that period, he (the writer) has been 
wandering about the Western Ocean, with hardly any op- 
portunity of communicating with the public press of his 
native country; but, during which period, he had from 
time to time collected materials for disrobing other daws 
of the foregoing description of their ‘* assumed plumage,” 
amongst others ‘* Captain Marryat,” whom it was the 
writer’s intention to shew up as a most inveterate pla- 
gasiet, but whose absence from this country prevents 

im from so doing at present. The writer’s reason for 
intruding on you at this juncture, is to shew what impo- 
sitions are practised on even respectable periodicals by 
ignorance, accompanied by impudence, and how easily 
the grossest falsehoods meet publication. This rather 
long — has been occasioned by an article inserted in 
the last ‘* United Service Gazette,” and, apparently, 
copied from ‘* The United Service Journal,” entitled 
** Anecdotes of Sir Sidney Smith,” To think of an editor 
relating a story of ‘‘ A Toss-up for Promotion,” and of 
Sir Sidney picking up a halfpenny from under a carronade 
slide, ata time when no such guns as ‘‘ carronades” existed 
in the navy, could only be equalled by what immediately 
follows, headed ‘‘ Sir Sidney Smith in the Temple.” 
There Sir Sidney is made to apply to Napoleon, as First 
Consul, requiring to treated in a similar manner as 
other prisoners of war, when the latter (Napoleon) was 
then only a “‘ general of division;” and further on states 
the vexation of the First Consul at the recent!!! destruc- 
tion of his fleet, arsenal, &c. in ‘* Toulon,” effected by 
the skill and undaunted courage of the brave officer now 
in his power. Now, it is really astonishing how any man, 
much loss what may be deemed a historian, could be so 
far imposed upon by some ignorant pretender as un- 
thinkingly to give publicity to such stupidity ; as it does 
not require much stress of memory to have reminded him 
or any person conversant with the history of Europe from 
the period of the French Revolution to the present time, 
that, at the siege of Toulon, in 1792, Napoleon was oniy 
a ‘‘ lieutenant of artillery,” and that until after he was 
discomfited at ‘ Acre” by ‘* Sir Sidney Smith,” he had no 
idea either of becoming Emperor or Consul! Trusting 
that you will expose this new ‘* Munchausen” in hie 





proper colours, I am, &c. VERAX, 





to the Poor at his own d but his 
having been private, the cases, though numerous, and in many 
instances important, have not borne the stamp of authenticity. 
This institution will h forth give to every case a public and 








valid character. 

%%* Contributions in aid of the Dispensary are earnestly soli- 
cited, and are req d to be add i to the Secretary, from 
whom all the required information may be obtained. 


7 . 
H E U E E UN. 
The circumstance of Her Majesty having graciously 
granted the Engraver, S. Cousens, Esq. A.R.A., a sitting t 
finish the Pilate of this Historical State Portrait, after A. E. 
Chalon, Esq. R.A., in the Robes and Jewels in which Her Ma- 
jesty appeared to prorogue the first Parliament, and in West- 
minster Abbey on the august Occasion of Her Majesty’s Coro- 
nation, an advantage which renders the vraisemblance the most 
erfect imaginable, Mr. Moon now invites the Nobility and 
ublic to view the finished impression, as —— by Her Ma- 
jesty, the Court, and the distinguished Painters, at No. 20 

‘hreadneedle Street; J. Watson, Vere Street, Cavendish Square; 
and all respectable Printsellers. 

P.8. Mr. Moon has been induced to this, that the Public may 
have an opportunity of judging for themselves of the pre-emi- 
nence of this Portrait over all others. 

Prints, 5/. 5s.; Proofs, 8/. 8s.; before Letters, 121. 12. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On Wednesday, August 1st, in 10 vols. f.cap 8vo. with Frontis 
pieces, Vignettes, and Portrait, price 2/. 10s. cloth lettered, 
JHE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

of ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. collected by Himself 
with additional Notes and Prefaces, written expressly for this 
edition, and containing also, many Poems which have either 
rest before been collected, or have hitherto remained unpub- 
lished. 








London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


H E OR, &. 
Vols. I. to lV. 2/, 2s. 


** Rich beyond almost any other of the time in the best know- 
ledge, and the most beautiful literature.”— Quarterly Review. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Nearly ready, Vol. V. of 
pos 


NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
In a few days will be published, in | vol. post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
bound in cloth, 
OW to OBSERVE. 
and Manners. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU, 
London; Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


Morals 
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On Wednesday, » Sagas, one in peepee ae 


ignette, cloth, Vel. f. of 
IVES of the LITERARY a and i SCIENTI-. 


Being V. 
Published July 1, H 


ir James 
Mackintosh, by 
ondon hen 


jand Si 
illiam Wallace, Esq. Vol. VIII. 
n and Co.5 and John Taylor. 


repering ford the EN. 
HE CHARITA ENDOWMENTS 
of the POOR, their legal aeaeeety and Undoubted 
Right ; exemplified in those of Westminster. 
By JOHN CROOK, 

Late Clerk to the Board of Churchwardens, Overseers, and 
Assistants of St. Clement Danes, and Compiler of Documents 
relative to the Charity Schools of the same Parish, in aid of 
those Institutions. 

19th July» 1838. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











WORKS ON —— HISTORY. 


YELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY, 
for the Use a With Woodcuts, 1 vol. ifmo. 


Jesse's Gleanings i in Natural Histo 
4th edition of the Three Series, in 2 pocket vols. with 
f.cap Bvo. 12s, 


eeteete, 
Ill, " 
The Journal of a Naturalist. 
A new and cheaper —— = Plates, post Svo. 9¢, 64, 


Sir Humphry Davy’ 's Salmonia. 
8d edition, with er f.cap 8vo. 122. 


Sir Humphry Davy's Consolations i in Travel. 
4th edition, f.cap, 6s 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Six Martin Archer Shee’s Letter to Joseph pov y stews 4 
M.P. in Repty to his A on the Ch P. ° 
ings of the Royal Academy. 

Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 








APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
I. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. 6th —" 2 vole. 12mo. 124. 


Mrs. Markham’s "History of France. 


4th edition, g vols. 12mo. 12s, 


Mrs. Markham’s Historical Conversations. 
en 66. 


Mrs. Markham’s , for Children. 


— v0. 


Stories for Children. from the History of 


England. 
11th edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


VI. 
Gospel Stories for Children. 
new edition, 18mo. 3. 6d. 


VII. 
‘ogressive G phy. 


Pr y 
By the Author of ‘‘ Stories for Children.” 3d edition, 18mo. g¢. 


vill. 
Conversations on Nature and Art. 
By a Lady. 

8 vols. 18mo. 6s. 6d. each, bound. 


Ix. 
Bertha’s Journal while on a Visit to 


her Uncle. 
aa aaee- 19me, 70. 6d. 


Lady Callcott’s History of Spain. 
2 vols. 1 128. 


Little Arthur's History of England. 
By iady Calicott. Anew hoy mand _— 
john Murray, Athemarie Str 


~ GUIDE “BOOKS FOR siinanensees IN GREAT 


AAGEN’S ART and ARTISTS in 

ENGLAND. A Description of all the most Remark- 

= Picture Galleries, and other Collections of Art, in London 
d the Provinces. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


I. 
Head’s Home Tour 
In the Manufacturing Districts of ot Ragiend. 
9d edition, post &vo. 9e. 6d. 
- ‘ ll. 

Continuation of the Home Tour, 
Through England, Scotland, Ireland, the Channel Islands, 
and Isle of Man. 

Post 8vo. 9«, 6d, 


Iv. 
Anderson’s Guide to the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. 


T Map, b: i 
‘A vol. —" ie” pS 


Barrow’s Tour a Ireland. 


With a Map, Illustrations, &e. Post 8vo. 14s. 


vi. 
Mrs. Bray’s Descriptions of the Borders 
of the Tamar and Tavy. 
3 vols. post Svo. 242, 
John Murray, Albemarie 8 
To be had of all Booksellers in Town and Couatry, by order. 


™ 


With a most 





With numerous Views, drawn on the nee by Captain Smith, 
the vessel. Svo, is. 
N AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE of the 
PERILS and ESCAPE of HER MAJESTY'S BHIP | 
TERROR, after having been enclosed for more than Twelve | 
Months in the Ice of Hudson's Strait and Fox's Channel. 
By CAPTAIN BACK, R.N. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








3. 6d. bou 
SIMPLIFIED LATIN GRAMMAR. 


A By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C.L. 
Head Master of the ie Grammar Schoo! of Queen Mary, 


it Clitheroe 
John Murrey, Albemarle Street. 
: at TALES ABO UT ANIMALS, | tiie 
n wes 1 volume, square 16mo. beautifully prin y 
os 7 ingh —) lished d by 500 Cuts, price 7¢. 6d, neatly 
ind, 


A LES ABOUT ANIMALS. 
By PETER PARLEY. 
The 7th edition, greatly enlarged. 

“ That the gratitude of the Publishers might in some measure 
keep pace with the patronage which they received from the 
Public, ere introduced into each 
former. reprint of ¢ Parley’ s Tales about Animals;’ but in the 
present edition far greater exertions have been made to render 
the work worthy of its ied the quan reputation. The number 
of articles is nearly doubled, the quantity of letter-press is more 
than doubled, and upwards of T'wo Hundred new Woodcuts have 

added. Care has also been taken to make the volume 
accord as much as possible with its title of ‘ Tales about Ani- 
mals,’ and to give it a tendency to inspire in the minds of the 
young a spirit of mercy and kindness towards the brute creation.” 
ndon: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; and 
may be procured, by order, of every Bookseller in the United 
Kingdom. 








POPULAR WORKS ‘BY. F. DE E PORQUET. 

“The method Mr. F. De Porquet has moe in the teachin 
of languages, is borne out by the first metaphysical cae an 
the first of eae et —” from John Locke or Roger As- 
cham.”—Educat 

OUVELLES "CONVERSATIONS 

RISIENNES, 3¢. 6d.—Le Trésor, German ditto, 

talian ditto a ee 32. 6d. each.—Petit Sécrétaire, 3s. 6d,— 

French Versi 8e. 6d. — First French Reading Book, 2s. 6d. — 
Pirst Italian ditto, Be. 6d Pari 





y to Sequel, 3s. 6d. 
London: "Fenwick De Porquet, 11 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden; and all Booksellers. 





SCHOOL BOOKS BY WILLIAM BUTLER. 
XERCISES of the GLOBES and MAPS, 


inters; toy some Historical, Biographical, Chro- 
> » and Miscellaneous Bape ag a oa 








MANGNALL'S QUESTIONS AND SEQUEL, 
The only edition as a by. — with the last Corrections of 
Yio . 


Ppstorical’ "and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS 
y RICHMAL MANGNALL, 
ame A 
OMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY, for 


Schools, Private Families, &c. New edition, corrected, 


7s. 6d. bound. 
Also, just published, 
UESTIONS on the HISTORY of 
EUROPE: a Sequel to Mangnall’s Historicai Ques. 
tions; comprising Questions on the History of the Nations of 
Continental Europe not comprehended in that Work. By Julia 
ner. 12mo. 5s. bound. 

mdon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
eee nance 


8 Great Marlborough Street, July 90, 


ME...S COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICA- 


Memoirs of the Beauties of the 


Court of Charles IT. 
With an Introductory View of the State of Female Society, and 
its Influence sores that remarkable Reign. 
rs. Jameson 
Comprising a Series Of Twenty-One e splendid Portraits. 

New and cera Edition, with Additions, now complete in 
Six Monthly Parts, price 7¢. 6d. each, forming two handsome 
Volumes. Any Part may be — —_— 


The British Senate in 1838. 
Forming a Second Series of “* reer Recollections of the 
Lords and Comm 
By the Author of the “ Bench oad the Bar,” &o, 
2 vols. past 8vo. 


1. 
The Glanville Family ; 
Bya Laay crank 3 vols. 


Dr. Jenner’ 8 Life and Correspondence, 
is D 
ys Sohn Baron, M. D., F.R.S., 
Now Pirst Published, complete in 2 vols. 8vo. ‘ab Portraits, 24. 
(Vol. Il. may be had separately to complete Sets), 





Vv. 
The American in Paris ; ; 
Or, Sketches of the New I 
Society, the Eccentric Characters, the Mon the Press, > 
Literature, &c. of Paris. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


vi. 
The Woman of the World. 
B the Authoress of “* The Diary of a Désennuyée.” 8 vols. 
his authoress has porran some of her studies, if not all, from 
me life. C t with, and observa- 
tion upon, a fashionable ‘aan of “society, and lively sketches of 
character, are the prominent features of her new novel,”"— 
Literary Gazette. 


theuti waste 








Capt. Spencer’s New ‘Travels in the Western 


Caucasus ; 
Including a Tour through Imeretia, Mingrelia, Turkey, Mol- 
davia, Gallicia, Silesia, and Moravia; fosming a Sequel to his 
“ Travels in Circassia.” % vols, Plates. 


In the — 
"| Travels in Egypt, Edom, and the Holy Land. 


By Lord Lindsay. 
3 vols. small 8vo. with Plates. 


1. 
Mr. Urquhart’s Travels in the East. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher. ir Serene Marlborough Street. 





M 
new Pian. To whic wich ‘are added, = 
band an Appendix, by which the Solemons may be easily 


wi THOMAS ea 
Edition. 12mo. 6s 

2. Chronological, Biographical, Historical, 
and Miscellaneous Exercises, on a New Plan, designed for daily 
ye 10th Edition; Enlarged. By Thomas Bourn, 12mo. 
8. 6d. 

3. “Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan. 
12th Edition. 12mo. 6s. 


4. Miscellaneous Questions i in English His- 
Lae thearr and Biography. 4th Edition. Enlarged by Thomas Bourn, 
10. 
5. “Geographical Exercises on the New Tes- 
tament; describing the Principal Places in Judea, and those vi- 
sited by St. Paul; wee narrating many of the most important oc- 
currences recorded n the Evangelical Histories. With Maps, 
and a Brief p omweding of the Principal Religious Sects. 
Edition, enlarged by Thomas Bourn. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bd. 
6. Arithmetical Tables. 18th ‘Edition, with 
> by Thomas Bourn. Price 8d. sewed. 
Sold by J. Harris; Darton and Harvey; and Simpkin 
and Marshall. 





3d edition, 8vo. gilt, 
HE PRESERVATION ws SIGHT ; with 
Remarks on Ophthalmic my rene Vision, &e. 

Advice how to choose e Use of 
small oval and coloured Glasses, “Abeidges trem | rhy ‘Author's 
Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. 
H. a Esq. ae and Aurist. 
selection of glasses 


tena ; yy" Sasetieinten renter 2 abe se 











Brewater. 
London: H. Renshaw, 356 hes 





PARK’S LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
In 1 very large volume, 18mo. printed in a clear and distinct 
—— double Columns, price 7s. in cloth, or 74. 6d. bound and 


IBLIOTHECA CLASSICA ; or, a Clas- 


sical Dictionary, containing a Copious Account of all 
the Proper Names mentioned in Ancient Authors. 
ly J. LEMPRIERE, D.D. 
A new Edition, carefully Revised and ‘Corrected, with consi- 
d le Additions and Improvements, 
yy WILLIAM PARK, 5 
Librarian to the University of Glasgow. 4 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg aud Son, Cheapside; < 
may be "iia by order, of every Bookseller in the Unit 
Riagiom { 
PROF! ESSOR BONNYCASTLE'S "8 MENSURATION, &e. 
N INTRODUCTION to MENSURA- 
TION and saben tent GEOMETRY ; with Notes, 
containing the — rer 
HN BONNYC ASTLE, 
Professor of oftconcdes in the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, 
17th Edition, corrected and greatly improved, 
By SAMUEL MAYNARD. 
12mo. 48. 6d. bound. 
Also, by the same Author, 
A Key to the above, ‘am ‘An Introduction to Algebra, 4 4.— 
K tto, 4s. 6d.—The Scholar's Guide to Arithmetic, 3¢ reer 
ey to ditto, 4s. 6d.— Treatise on Algebra, 2d edit. 2 vols. vo. 
252. bds. 
Bie be printed for Longman and Co,; T. Cadell; J. _ 
ardson; Baldwin and Co.; J.,G., and F. Rivington; J- Deacon; 
L apap and Co. ; Hamilton and Co.; ; Simpkin, Marshall, 
Co.; J. Souter; Houlston and Son; and B. Fellows: 
Stirling, Kenney, and Co. Edinburgh ; and Gi, and J. " 
Liverpool. 
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ane RS A yay yo . 
vols. 8vo. 2i. 2s. clot! 


asupgniiets of VIGER’S GREEK 


S, &c. &c. 
_— the Rev. J. SEAGER. 
“This volume t (Malteatre) a Mr. Seager’ agrees 4 
h er, > 

mane Be set 7 Scarcely prpidicoon tray teeny Mr. Seager 
has laboured zealously, and must be allowed to have deserv 
well of Greek literature.”—New Monthly Magasine. 

Sold separately, as follow: :—Viger on Greek Idioms, 9s. 6d.— 
Hoogeveen on Greek Particles, 7s. 6d.—Bos on Greek Ellipses, 
Oe. ee on Greek Metres, 8¢. 6¢.—Maittaire on Greek 


Penden! Lo Longman and Co. oy assignment ft from Mr. Valpy. 


REY. J. GOLDSMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
YRAMMAR of GENERAL GEOGRA.- 


PHY. New edition, Views, Maps, &c. 3s. 6d. bound. 





ee on a POPULAR PLAN. 


New edition, with Views, Costumes, Maps, &c. 14s. 


\OWLING'S INTRODUCTION 
to —— TH’S GRAMMAR of GEOGRAPHY, for 
nnior Pupils. 
T)OWLING'S 500 QUESTIONS on the 
i in Gold y. 9d. Key, 94. 
London: ‘Longman, Orme, and Co. 





12mo. 14. 6d. bound, a corrected edition of the ; 
CHOLAR’ S SPELLING ASSISTANT ; 


wherein the words are arranged on an improved plan. 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, of Iiford. 


By the same Author, | a 
English Vocabulary, new edition, corrected, 


24, bound, 
New Orthographical Assistant, 3d edit. 2s. 
nt don: | Longman and Co.5 3 and Whittaker and I Co. 


2mo. price: 4s. 6d. 
L* AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, 
Pils d'U}; _ 
sian Par M. FENELON, 
New edie, ig the Signification of the most difficult Words 
English at the bottom of each page. 
Par N. WANOSTROCHT, LL.D. 
Printed for the Proprietors. 


Of whom may be had, also by M. Wanostrocht, 
Recueil Choisi. 3s. 
A Sequel tothe same. 4s. 
Grammar of the French Language. 4s. 
Key to ditto, by Ventouillac. 12mo. 3s. 
Vocabulary of the French Language. 3s. 
Ia Liturgie de ’Eglise Anglicane. 4s. 
Gil Blas de Santillane, de M. Le Sage. 6s. 
Numa Pompilius. Par Florian. 4s. 
Pierre le Grand. Par Voltaire. 5s. 
Livre des Enfans. 12mo. 2s. 


HORT'S ( (REV. W. J.) SCHOOL-BOOKS, 
[STRODUCTION to the STUDY of 
CHRONOLOGY and ANCIENT HISTORY. 
New tion, 4s. 
EW PANTHEON; or, an Introduction 
to the Mythology of the Ancients, and the Oriental and 
Northern Mythology. Plates, 6s. 6d. bound. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 








SCHOOL- BOOKS. OF ESTABLISHED MERIT. 
\ AVOR’S ENGLISH SPELLING 
BOOK, 438th edition, revised and improved by Dr. Ma- 
vor. With Frontispiece by mtetherd ene) Fort: meses a Designs 
by Harvey. The only genuine edition, 1s. 
LAIR’S READING EXERCISES for 
inte SCHOOLS ; being a Sequel to Mavor’s Spelling, and an 
ntroduction to the Class-Book. 2s. bound. 
LAIR’S CLASS-BOOK ; or, 365 Read- 
contin a ye er some Principle of Science, or 
AVOR’S SELECTION of CLASSICAL 
ENGLISH POETRY, with Preface, indicating the 
pap or of Poetry, and the best Modes of Recitation. 
MAvor's BRITISH NEPOS, consisting 
of Select Lives of Illustrious Britons. 54. bound. 
MW AVOR’S SELECTION of the LIVES 
of PLUTARCH. 5s, 6d. b 
“AVOR’S ELEMENTS: ‘of NATURAL 
HISTORY, with 50 Engravings, 7s. 6d. bound. 
i [Avon's UNIVERSAL STENOGRA. 
ia ra me 3 or, a Complete and Practical System of Short 
~ ee Tengu, Orme, on 
“hetition, materially improved by D. Boileau, uniform with 
ABLES and Graglia’s Dictionaries, 13s. bound, 
ABENHORST’S POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY of the GERMAN and a LAN- 
By G. NOEHDEN, LL.D. Ph. 
Printed for the Peeters 
G Also, by Dr. Noeh 
erman Grammar, 7th edition, 10s. 6d. 


Exercises in Writing German, 5th edition, 8s. 


GUAGES. 


. 





OWARDS (N.) GREEK and LATIN 
OR 

Introductory Latin Exercises. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises Extended. 3s. 64. 

Key, 2s. 6d. 

Latin and English Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. 

Greek and English Vocabulary. 3s. 

Greek Exercises, Introductory to those of 
Neilson, Dunbar, and others, 58. 6d. 

Key, in the press. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





LIBRARY OF CLASSICAL ENGLISH FOETRY. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. 18s, in cloth; 208, with gilt edges, 


ELEC T WORKS of the BRITISH! 


TS, from Jonson to Beattie; with Biographical and 
Critical ae By Dr. Aikin. 


Oy 

ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 

POETS, from Chaucer to Jonson, with Biographical 

Sketches, By R. Southey, Esq. 
In 8vo. 30s. cloth ; 31s. 6d. gilt edges, 

“ A compilation which places before us the best poems of our 

best poets in a very accessible form.”—Monthly Review, 
mdon: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





NEW WORKS. 
Printed for or Orme, and Co. 


HE DOCTRINE of the DELUGE; 
ing the Scri 1 Account from the Doubts which 
have recent been cast upon it by Geological ee 
By the Rev. LEVESON VERNON HARCOURT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 36s, cloth, 


SSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Charles Waterton, Esq. of Walton Hall. With a View 
of ——— Hall, and Autobiography of the Author. 9d edition, 
8s. clot 
** A delightful little volume. Mr. Waterton is evidently one 
who loves the pursuit of natural history for its own sake.” — 
Quarterly Review. 


MAGERY of FOREIGN TRAVEL; or, 


Descriptive Extracts from _ ‘* Scenes and Impressions in 
Egypt and Italy,” “ Sketches in India,” ‘ Recollections of the 
Peninsula,” “ otes and Reflections during a Ramble in Ger- 
many.” By Major Sherer. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 9s. 64. cloth. 


Iv. 
Lora MEDICA ; or, a Botanical Account 
of all the most remarkable Plants applied to Medical 
Practice in Great Britain and other Countries. By John Lind- 
ley, Ph. D., F.R.S. &c. Professor of Botany in the London Uni- 
versity Coliege. 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 


Vv. 

A N INTRODUCTION to GEOLOGY ; 

intended to convey a Practical Knowledge of the Sci- 

ence, and comprising the most important recent Discoveries. 

By Robert Bakewell. 5th edition, considerably enlarged from 

the 4th edition, and with new Sections and Cuts, price One 
Guinea, cloth lettered. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. CXXXVI. 
Contents. 


1. M. Comte’s Course of Positive Philosophy. 
2. Simrock’s Traditions of the Rhine. 
8. Sir John Barrow’s Life of Admiral Lord Howe. 
4, Lady Blessington’s Novels. 
5. M. Guizot on European Civilisation. 
6. Waagen’s Works of Art and Artists in England, * 
7. Mr. Plumer Ward on the Revolution, 1688. 
8. Lord Chatham’s C his Chi asa 
Statesman and Orator. 
9. Sir Edward Coke and his Contemporar' 
10. Lives and Doctrines of Whitfield and Pecntes Oxford 
Catholicism. 
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